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RECAPITULATING the series of six defini- 
tions of the Sophist in the early part of 
the dialogue bearing that name, the 
Eleatic Stranger says: ‘His sixth ap- 
pearance was disputable; nevertheless 
we allowed his claim to be described as 
a purifier of the soul from opinions 
which stand in the way of learning’ 
(S0fdv eurodiwy pabjpacw mepi 
kabapryv, 231E); and the foregoing 
account of this sixth type of Sophistry 
has finally declared it to be ‘Sophistry 
of the noble type’, and found it to con- 
sist in the examination or refutation of 
vain pretension to wisdom (6 zepi Hv 
pdaraov Sofocodiav yiyvopevos 
231 B). 

It is commonly recognized that what 
is here described is the characteristic 
activity of Socrates, known to us best 
from his own account (or Plato’s faith- 
ful reproduction of it) in the Apology. 
That Plato should affect to class Socra- 
ticism as a kind of Sophistry is per- 
fectly understandable; in the popular 
view it was; but he is careful to point 
out ironically that it is very unlike 
other kinds, and has but a dubious 
claim to that honourable title. As to 
its position in the dialogue, it had to 
come here if anywhere: namely after 
the first five accounts, and before the 
seventh, which seeks to go behind ex- 
ternal appearances and disclose the 
essential character of Sophistry as 
Image-making. This seventh and final 
account, involving a long and subtle 
metaphysical and logical ‘digression’, 
must stand where it does; and the 
definition of Sophistry which it ulti- 
mately reaches must close the dialogue. 

Perhaps the most memorable and 
pregnant words attributed to Socrates 
at his trial were 6 ave€éracrtos Bios od 
They are echoed and 
expanded by the Stranger at 231 D-E: 
‘For all these reasons, then, Theaetetus, 
we must assert that Examination (rov 
€Xeyxov) is the greatest and most potent 
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of purifications ; and we must consider 
that any man, were he the Great King 
himself, who is not subjected thereto is 
unpurified in matters of the greatest 
moment, leaving himself destitute of 
culture and foul where, if he is to be 
truly blessed, it behoved him to be 
wholly pure and fair.’ The passage can 
hardly leave us in doubt that Plato, 
at the opening of his latest series of 
dialogues, is as insistent as was Socrates 
on the need for a man—for every man— 
to subject himself, or be subjected by 
another, to a critical inquiry into his 
moral beliefs. Probably he held that, 
though this moral examination might 
in some cases be a ‘converse of the soul 
with itself’ (Socrates had spoken of 
himself as e€erafovra euavtov Kai Tods 
addouvs, Apol. 28E), yet normally it 
should be undertaken with the help of 
another ; indeed the recognition of the 
‘noble type of Sophistry’ seems to 
imply that this is desirable: in the case 
of young and immature minds it would 
naturally be part of the work of those 
maidevTai Kal tpogeis (Statesman 308 E) to 
whom I shall have occasion later to refer. 

Nor is anyone likely to dispute that, 
as here in a late dialogue, so also in the 
early Apology, Plato approved and set 
a high value upon the Socratic €Aeyxos ; 
that there, as here, he conceived it as 
essential to every man; that if not the 
whole, it is certainly a supremely im- 
portant part, of all madefa. I shall 
attempt to show that there is some 
indication of the same view in the 
Statesman, a work closely connected in 
date and subject with the Sophist; and 
perhaps also in the Laws. 

The problem that arises concerns the 
Republic. The only part of the great 
work of Plato’s maturity—whose real 
subject, as Professor Jaeger in the recent 
second volume of his Paideia and 
others before him have recognized, is 
Education in the widest sense—in 


which Moral Examination or Moral 
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Dialectic is spoken of, is Books vi-vii. 
There it is restricted to a tiny minority 
of the citizens, namely those amongst 
the number of the Guardians, them- 
selves a very select class, who have 
shown great distinction in intellectual 
and moral tests; and even these are 
forbidden the éAeyyos until they have 
reached the relatively mature age of 30 
(537 D, 539 A). It would appear that for 
all other men, and for these up to the 
age mentioned, the moral life is to 
be wholly a matter of unquestioning, 
albeit willing, acceptance of authorita- 
tive prescription: that, in short, the 
aveéraoros Bios is recommended, not 
only as ‘liveable’, but as salutary for 
almost everyone. 

That this is Plato’s meaning we are 
reluctant to believe. In the first place, 
the kind of examination that he is 
discussing at Rep. 537 E ff. is something 
very different from that recommended 
by the Socrates of the Apology; the 
beliefs to be examined are not the 
confused and mutually inconsistent be- 
liefs of individuals living in a morally 
unplanned society, but the code, ex ypo- 
thesi clear and consistent, of a commun- 
ity governed by philosophers who have 
seen the Form of Good.! Of course the 
men of Plato’s city are not all morally 
perfect ; it is clear enough that they are 
in different degrees susceptible to evil 
passions and desires, and hence have 
certain eumddioc pabypacw; but 
it is not the purging of these 5d6£a: that 
Plato has here in mind; the Moral 
Dialectic required of his potential 
rulers, and of no one else, is not a 
kafapyos designed to remove wrong 
beliefs, but a critical inquiry designed 
to substantiate right ones. In other 
words, the study presented for the years 
from 30 to 35 is to take the form of 
exposing these moral beliefs, which 
have hitherto been accepted uncriti- 
cally, to ‘honest doubts’, and of over- 
coming such doubts by a progressive 
realization of the harmonious structure 
of the moral system under criticism— 
in short by progress towards knowledge 
of moral goodness, which is one aspect of 


6 Tob vopobérou jKovev, 538D. 


the Good itself. So runs the account 
of the dialectician’s procedure at 534 
Tod ayabot iddav, Kal womep ev dyn dia 
mdavrwy Kata ddfav 
GAAa Kar’ odoiav mpobvpovpevos 

It is not surprising that an examina- 
tion so conceived, making such de- 
mands on the critical intellect, should 
be deemed by Plato suitable only for 
the gifted few, and at an age when the 
character, as well as the intellect, has 
matured. Nor is it strange that he 
should warn his readers of the dangers 
attending such a study, and hint that 
unless there is a Socrates to guide the 
student the result may well prove to 
be moral anarchy (zapavoyia) rather 
than moral insight. If this Dialectic be 
undertaken, not from a genuine love of 
truth, but at the solicitation of self- 
seeking desire encouraged by ‘flat- 
terers’: or if the inquirer follow the 
lead, as well he may, of some disputa- 
tious trifler,! his last state will be worse 
than his first. All this is, in a sense, a 
warning against the perils of Socratic 
éXeyxos : but of a Socratic €Aeyxos with- 
out a Socrates, and one of which the 
scope and purpose (and _ therewith 
the dangers) go far beyond those of the 
Socrates who sought to purge men of 
opinions which stand in the way of 
learning. Hence I do not think we 
should infer that Plato is here, as some 
scholars? have supposed, acknowledging 
that Socrates had ‘corrupted the 
young’; though we may agree with 
Bosanquet that ‘it would be too much 
to say that he is tacitly censuring 
Socrates for a careless use of dialectic, 
but undoubtedly he is dealing with a 
problem raised by the accusations 
made against Socrates’. The problem, 
however, is raised, not directly by those 
accusations, but by the development 
of Socrates’ demand for purification 
through the éAeyyos into something far 
wider and deeper. 


xdpw mailovra Kal avriAéyovra, 539 C. 

2 eg. Raeder, Platons phil. Entwickelung, p. 
231: ‘Friher hatte P. die Neigung der Jugend, die 
Sokratische Fragemethode nachzuahmen, giin- 
stiger beurteilt.’ Cf. Cornford in Mind, xli. 184. 

3 Companion to Plato’s Republic, p. 306. 
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But it might still be expected that 
the carthartic elenchus! (if I may so 
style it) would be recommended some- 
where in the Republic. The reason why 
it is not is, I should say, simply this, 
that it did not seem to Plato, any more 
than it would to us, a desirable or 
possible feature of the schoolboy educa- 
in the scheme of higher education 
something more, and different, is de- 
manded. It still remains possible, how- 
ever, that those Auxiliaries who are not 
selected as potential Rulers, and with 
them the whole class of Producers (of 
whose education Plato says nothing 
whatever, though we may perhaps 
believe he intended them to share in 
the lower scheme), may be expected to 
purge themselves of false beliefs, from 
which their education, albeit ‘ideal’, 
would not have made them wholly 
immune. The argument from silence 
should not convince us here. But I 
suggest that the practice of cathartic 
elenchus is implicit in Plato’s descrip- 
tion of the just man at iv. 443D-E: a 
passage where he is thinking of no 
select class and no specialized occupa- 
tion, but of man’s life in general, ‘ what- 
ever he may have to do, whether it be 
making money and satisfying bodily 
wants, or business transactions, or the 
affairs of state. In all these fields, when 
he speaks of just and honourable con- 
duct, he will mean the behaviour that 
helps to produce and to preserve this 
habit of mind; and by wisdom he will 
mean the knowledge which presides 
over such conduct. Any action which 
tends to break down this habit will be 
for him unjust ; and the notions govern- 
ing it he will call ignorance and folly.’3 


Taken together with the preceding 


analysis of the tripartite soul, these 


t From a comparison of Socrates’ account of his 


- mission in the Apology with the description of 


cathartic sophistry in the Sophist it seems clear 
that Plato thinks of the purging of false beliefs 


~ and the purging of dofocodia as identical. 


2 Although much in ii-iii bears upon the con- 
duct of mature guardians, the scheme of education 
as such, together with the propaedeutic mathe- 
matical studies pursued xv8r, is intended for boys 
and girls under 18. This is implied at 537 B. 

3 Cornford’s translation. 


words must imply that it is the concern 
of the rational or calculative part to 
discriminate just actions from unjust, 
true beliefs from false. And how can 
this be conceived save by examination 
of the moral self, or éAeyxos 
whether conducted by oneself or (if 
there be a Socrates at hand) with the 
help of another? Justice, moral good- 
ness, as here described must involve 
70 xetpov amd BeAriovos atoxwpilev, that 
‘diacritical’ process called xafapyds in 
the Sophist (226 D). 

Education is not a prominent topic 
in the Statesman. It may be that Plato 
was reserving most of what he had to 
say about it for the unwritten Philo- 
sopher, or for the Laws if that work 
was already contemplated. Yet there 
are not wanting hints that the ‘noble 
type of Sophistry’ is to be made use 
of by the statesman, whether he be the 
ideal ruler who can dispense with law 
or the king or magistrate in a law-state. 

The latter part of the dialogue con- 
tains an elaborate classification of Arts 
designed to reach a definition of Weav- 
ing. Besides having the general purpose 
of an exercise in dialectic—understood 
now as a study of the similarities and 
dissimilarities between Forms—it has 
the further object of bringing to light 
the nature of Statesmanship or King- 
ship. For just as the wider class of 
working in wool (raAaovovpyia) contains 
the sub-classes of separation and com- 
bination,! under the latter of which 
Weaving is, after some further divisions, 
ultimately brought, so the political art, 
after being discriminated from its rivals 
and assistants, is ultimately found to 
consist, or rather perhaps to find its 
chief expression, in a weaving together? 
of opposite human characteristics (called 
by various names, ¢.g. owdpova 
dvow Kai avdpeiav, 307C) in the 
administration of the State. 

Why this particular function, which 
can hardly be meant to express the 


1 réuvovres tiv Tadactoupyiav SiaxpitiK® Te 
Kal ovyKpiTiK® 282 C. 

2 Te dpxoveav Kal THY vopwv 
kal trav Kata moAw émpedovpévnv Kai 
mavra opbdrata, Tod Kowod TH KAjoe 
meptAaBorres tiv avdris, 
av, ws Eorxe, 305 E. 
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whole political art, is so strongly em- 
phasized in the concluding pages of the 
dialogue, it is not relevant here to 
inquire. But we shall naturally ask 
whether there is a wider class, corre- 
sponding to which con- 
tains both political weaving and a 
Svaxpitixov TuHpa: and if so, what does 
the separative sub-class consist in? 

Unfortunately the answer is not to 
be found in Plato’s text, for the dis- 
covery of arts that must be discrimin- 
ated from zroAurixy does not, in all this 
second half of the dialogue, proceed by 
way of logical division, as in the first 
half: the Stranger follows a looser and 
less scientific procedure. It is, however, 
clear from 308 D-E, where the relation 
of the ‘natural and genuine politi- 
cal art’ to madevrai Kai tpodeis is 
compared with that of Weaving to 
‘carders and those who carry out the 
other tasks preparatory to making the 
web’, that part at least of education is 
in some sense ‘separative’. The men- 
tion of carders here, I suggest, is in- 
tended to remind us not only of the 
earlier passage (282 B) where 70 £avruxév 
figures as the separative sub-class of 
wool-working, but also of that passage 
in the preceding dialogue (Soph. 2268 ff.) 
where faivew, xardyew, Kepxilew Kat 
pupia ev tais téxyvais GAAa are 
co-ordinated with the Socratic caBappods- 
éAeyxos as forms of the Téxv7. 

I am not of course implying that 
and tpogeis have no other 
function than that of the cathartic 
elenchus : the language of 308 E does not 
suggest that. The eradication of false 
beliefs and wrong conduct must go 
hand-in-hand with the inculcation of 
truth and virtue, just as in the Apology 
the negative side of Socrates’ activity 
is supplemented by the positive.! 

It remains briefly to consider the 
Laws. It is clear that, when discussing 
the qualifications of members of the 
Nocturnal Council in Book xii, 961 4 ff., 
‘though the name ‘“‘dialectic”’ is not 
used, Plato makes exactly the same 
demand for the thing as he had done 
in the Republic. . .. The members of the 


1 Compare 29 E with 30 A-B. 


“Nocturnal Council’ in fact answer 
closely in the Laws to the “‘ philosopher- 
kings”’ of the Republic’.! It is also to 
be noted that the educational pro- 
gramme, here intended for the whole 
body of citizens, resembles the earlier 
scheme of the Republic in many points, 
and concerns children only, apparently 
up to the age of 16.2 Hence any hint 
of the need for cathartic elenchus will, 
as in the Republic, have to be looked for 
in passages where the author is not 
directly concerned either with the special 
education of the Nocturnal Council or 
with the general education of children. 

Plato is certainly in his most authori- 
tarian mood when engaged on this his 
latest work. There are many passages 
which might suggest that Reason, in 
the sphere of morals, is for the mass of 
men to be wholly in abeyance ; just as, 
in regard to religious truth, the Stranger 
lays down that ‘in the great mass of 
our citizens we may tolerate mere con- 
formity to the tradition embodied in the 
laws’.3 Yet there is a notable passage 
at the beginning of Book ii, where the 
general nature of education is described, 
in which we seem to detect just the 
same sort of hint, though perhaps a 
trifle vaguer and more incidental, as we 
found in the passage of Rep. iv. ‘By 
education, then, I mean goodness in the 
form in which it is first acquired by a 
child. In fact, if pleasure and liking, 
pain and dislike, are formed in the soul 
on right lines before the age of under- 
standing is reached, and when that age 
is attained these feelings are in concord 
with understanding, thanks to early 
discipline in appropriate habits—this 
concord, regarded as a whole, is virtue.’¢ 
The concord of feelings with under- 
standing must here too involve a critical 
application of the reason to beliefs in- 
stilled by authority and habit; so that 
there is ground for believing that in 
Plato’s latest view as in his earliest 6 
ave€éractos Bios od Bwwrds avOpurTw. 

R. HACKFORTH. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

1 A. E. Taylor, The Laws of Plato, Introd. p. |xif. 

I 809k. Cf. E.Barker,Greek Political Theory,p.378. 


3 966 Cc, Taylor’s translation. 
4 653 B, Taylor’s translation. 
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AQPIOS, AYAIOX, ®PYTIOS 
[Theocr. Epigr. 18] 


THE information provided by L. and S. 
as to the declension of these adjectives 
is as follows :—JAdpuos, a, ov, also os, ov 
Pratin. Lyr. 1. 17, Arist. Pol. 1276°9: 
Avéwos, a, ov: Dpdyros, a, ov, also os, ov 
Luc. Harm. 1. It is perfunctory, for the 
passage of Aristotle cited provides a 
second and much earlier example of 
Dpvy.os fem., and the passage of Lucian 
an example of Avdvos fem. of which the 
Lexicon records none. It is also mis- 
leading, for all: three adjectives are 
quite commonly of two terminations in 
later Greek. I record here the results 
of a very brief search, indicating by an 
initial after the reference which of the 
three adjectives the passage contains: 
Heraclid. Pont. ap. Athen. 14. 624 C, D 
(4.A.6.), Plut. Mor. 1136c (A.), Dio 
Chrys. 33. 42 (4.4.@.), Poll. 4. 65 (A.&.), 
4. 78 (A.), Athen. 14. 625 A (4.), Clem. 
Al. Strom. 1. 76 (4.4.®.), 6. 88 (4.), 
Euseb. Pr. Ev. 10. 6 (4.A.®.). In all of 
these passages, as in those of Aristotle 
and Lucian cited by L. and S., the noun 
is dppovia. In Pratinas it is yopeia, and 
the context is equally musical in Posi- 
donius ap. Athen. 14. 635D (4.4.9. 
pedwdia), Plut. Mor. 83 F (4.A. 
Bodais damep of peAwdodvres), 1140 F (4. 
Nonn. D. 25. 21 (4. ITiwdapéns 
doppuyyos). In reference to dialect, 
grammarians, so far as I have observed, 
usually say Awpis or Awpixy dudAexrtos, 
but Aespros 8. occurs in Iambl. Vit. Pyth. 
241, SudAexros seems to be the noun 
implied in Sext. Emp. p. 618. 25 Bekker 
(kata Adpiov), Lucian (V.H. 1. 8) 
writes Avévov and in grammatical 
connexions Apollonius Dyscolus con- 
fines Adpios to two terminations (e.g. 
Pron. 81. 27 4. % perdAnyus). I add 
Philo 1. 666 Awpiovs yAvdds (of archi- 
tectural capitals), Philostr. Gymn. 12, 
odes, Alciph. 3. 59 
®pvyiw, and, finally, two examples 
which cannot be dated, both relating to 
habits or discipline of life—Anth. Pal. 
7. 436 (Hegemon) pedéra (of 
the Spartan dead at Thermopylae), 


Suidas Awpios oixovouia (of the austeri- 
ties of the philosopher Polemon).! 

Music, dialect, architecture, clothes, 
habits: the nature of the nouns might 
invite the inference that where these 
adjectives are used to denote what may 
in the broadest sense of the word be 
called a style, they tended in later 
Greek? to have two terminations. Cer- 
tainly I have not, after the fifth century, 
met them with three when used in con- 
nexion with music or dialect, nor any- 
where with two when used of a woman 
or a country ; and it may be noted that 
Pollux, who writes Avdios and Dpvyros 
dppyovia, writes also (7. 100, 102) Avdia 
and @pvyia how- 
ever, in the elder Philostratus, and 
Avdia in the younger (Im. p. 403. 
15) are anomalous, and on the present 
evidence I should not venture to 
formulate a rule. For one thing my 
collection makes no pretence of being 
exhaustive; for another these three 
adjectives ought not to be considered 
apart from other ethnic and geographi- 
cal adjectives in -wos—and indeed the 
whole question of adjectives which vary 
between two terminations and three 
seems to deserve more systematic treat- 
ment than I can discover it to have 
received.3 


1 Beyond this epigram nothing is known of 
Hegemon. He is not mentioned by Meleager, but 
A.P. 7. 430-43 is thought to be a section of the 
Garland (Stadtmueller, Anth. Gr. 2. li; cf. RE vii. 
2596). The phrase in Suidas is derived from 
Diog. L. 4. 19 or from a common source, but in 
Diogenes the words are ofovel Awptoti dppovias. 

2 If Pratinas really wrote rav é€uav Awprov 
xopetav as the MSS. of Athen. 14. 617 F assert 
(Bergk records 8apov and Sdpeov as variants: 
Kaibel notes none), it is no proof of such a distinc- 
tion in the fifth century, as the following passages 
show: Pind. N. 4. 45 Avila odv dpyovia, 8. 15 
Aviiavy pirpav, fr. 191 Awpiav KéAevfov 
Aesch. fr. 59 Bacodpas Avdias, Pherecr. fr. 181 
Aviiav 

3 M. Wirth, who devoted pp. 1-56 of Leipz. 
Stud., vol. iii to the declension of adjectives in -tos, 
-etos, and -tyos, mentions none of these three, and 
I have consulted with no more advantage Kiithner- 
Blass, i. 535 ff., Meisterhans, Gr. Att. Inschr.* 146, 
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I shall not undertake such an inquiry 
myself, both for other reasons and be- 
cause the facts set out above suffice to 
settle the question to which I was seek- 
ing an answer. The 18th Theocritean 
epigram opens with the words a re 
dwva Adpios xovip 6 Tav | 
edpdv Here it is 
true, is predicate to two nouns of which 
one is masculine,! but with the words 
Lobeck, Phryn., p. 105, and on Soph. Aj. 224, 
Zischr. f. dst. Gymn. xxvii. 801, Zischr. f. Gym- 


nasialw. xvi Jahresb. 198, xx Jahresb. 31. 
1 I cannot accept Edmonds’s rendering ‘The 


so disposed in the sentence I could not 
believe that Awpia would not have been 
written if that was the natural feminine 
of the adjective. I hope I have now 
made it probable that at this date and 
in this context it was not, and have so 
provided a further example of Adpuos, 
-ov for the next reviser of L. and S. to 
contemplate. 
A. S. F. Gow. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


speech is the Dorian, and the theme is the in- 
ventor of comedy’. The point is that the Dorian 
dialect is used because the subject also is Dorian. 


A NOTE ON THE RHESUS 
‘A wolf shall devour the sun’ (Ragnarok). 


THE most picturesque element in the 
story of the tenth book of the J/iad is the 
remarkable scouting kit used by the 
Trojan spy: ‘He put on the hide of agrey 
wolf and on his head a cap of marten’s 
fur.’! Homer almost goes out of his 
way to keep the thing before us. 
Odysseus and Diomedes caught Dolon 
and killed him. They stripped him of 
the cap and wolfskin and Odysseus 
dedicated them to Athene. He did not 
want to be cumbered with the spoils as 
he went in search of King Rhesus, so 
‘he lifted them up and put them in a 
tamarisk tree; he set up a clear mark, 
bunching together reeds and bushy 
stems of tamarisk, so as not to miss the 
place when they came back through the 
swift black night ’.2 They killed Rhesus 
too and stole away with his superb 
chariot-team. But they did not forget 
their earlier winning : ‘When they came 
to the place where they killed Hector’s 
spy, Odysseus dear to Zeus checked the 
fast horses, and Tydeus’ son, jumping 
down, handed Odysseus the bloody 
spoils.’ They reached camp and he 
‘set Dolon’s bloody spoils on the poop 
of his ship till he should have prepared 
a sacrifice to Athene’.4 

We might have guessed that the 


3 Ibid. 526-9. 


Il. x. 334 f. 
4 Ibid. 570 f. 


2 Ibid. 465-8. 


young Euripides! was eager to make the 
romantic image at least as prominent in 
his play. But there is no need to guess. 
The disguise in the play is strikingly 
closer. Apparently Dolon’s purpose in 
the original was simply the negative 
purpose of camouflage: he caught up 
the hide and cap as the nearest cover- 
ings which would prevent any reflection 
from metal. When his enemies did pick 
him out, there was not a moment’s 
doubt that they saw a man.? In the 
play the skin is complete: he pushes 
his head between the wolf’s jaws, his 
hands into the forepaws, his legs into 
the hind legs. When he is near the 
Greek lines he has only to go retpdzrous 
and he will be a wolf. 

When, however, Euripides was re- 
casting the sequel he found a difficulty. 
Odysseus and Diomedes were to be 
hunted down by the Chorus and feel 
death at their throat, and were only to 
escape through Odysseus’ cool cunning : 
“We are Trojans. Yes, we’ve seen those 
men somewhere about.’ Of course he 
could, and did, give them the wolfskin 
on their first entrance. But the guards 


1 I assume what seems the most probable 
view: that the Rhesus was rightly attributed by 
the didascaliae and is a work of the playwright’s 
immaturity, perhaps written a few years before 
the Peliades (455 B.C.). 


2 Il. 339-41. 3 Rh, 208-13. 4 592 f. 
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have heard Dolon describe his disguise, 
if they have not seen him prowl off in 
it. If the suspected men were to be 
carrying the skin when they were 
caught, no degree of cunning would 
plausibly save them. It had to dis- 
appear from the action, and the effect 
which, if I am right, Euripides was so 
anxious to sharpen was suddenly blunted 
in his hand. There remained the possi- 
bility that the audience would remem- 
ber that at one point in the original the 
spoil was left behind to be picked up later. 
Evenso, the wolf faded here from hisplay. 

Or was there another method, one by 
which he could make the image of the 
wolf pervade and haunt the whole 
story? A year or two before, the master 
of the Athenian stage had produced the 
Oresteia, and great phrases still echoed 
in the young man’s head.' He had felt 
the thrilling power of the recurrent 
pictures—the lion, the bull, the net, 
dew, wealth. For Aeschylus it was a 
necessity of creation. Perhaps to the 
novice it seemed an externally applied 
technique. But it was a technique 
which he too might use. Let us look at 
the text again. 

The Chorus, raising the opening 
alarm, call out for Sarpedon, Avxiwv 
ayov avip@v.2 We are not concerned at 
the moment with etymology. It is 
enough to remember that to the audi- 
ence Avo. sounded like ‘wolf-men’. 
Dolon will soon volunteer, and the wolf 
is already in the play. While he is 
putting on his kit they pray that he may 
be given guidance. To whom do they 
pray? To the god who inhabits Auxias 
vaov.3 The wolf-man goes on his way. 

The night is far spent by the time 
Hector has shown Rhesus to his 
quarters. The sentries are at the end 
of their duty. Who is to relieve them? 
The Lycians.s Repeating the name 
they go out to rouse the wolf-men. The 
stage isempty. The audience is waiting 
for Dolon’s return. Who comes? Not 
he, but men with the skin of the wolf. 
Who are the wolf-men now? 


Rh. 139: Ag. 4; Rh. 790 f.: Ag. 1389 f.; possibly 
Rh, 289: Ag. 562—é€vOnpos occurs only three times 
in Tragedy. 

? 29. 3 224. 4 535- 


5 543, 562. 


We have noticed that Euripides’ 
Dolon is more of a wolf than Homer’s. 
I have little doubt that in the earliest 
form of the tale he was actually a were- 
wolf. It looks very much as if Euripides, 
who was soon to treat of the witch and 
the daughters of Pelias, was thinking 
now in terms of magic. Odysseus and 
Diomedes have overcome this prowling 
creature, and with his life they have 
taken his skin. The skin is more than 
a symbol: the spell and the magic have 
passed from him to them. Perhaps 
there is a hint of this in Homer, in 
whom the rite of the dedication of the 
spoil is unique. This magic belonged to 
the old world, to pre-Olympian belief 
and practice. It was potent, but 
dangerous: it must be controlled, and 
therefore Odysseus must hallow it by 
consecration to his goddess. However 
that may be, in the play the theme 
enters last at the climax, in the pias of 
the Charioteer. It is the moment of 
mepiréreca. The wolf-man had boasted 
that Greek princes were to fall before 
him; Achilles’ horses were to be his 
reward. The ally of Troy has fallen and 
it is Rhesus’ horses that are won: 

immous yap as 

‘Phow mapeotus, eldov, ws dvap Soxdr,! 

AvKous Spaiav paxev. (780-3) 
The magic too has turned: the reversal 
is complete. 

Primitive beliefs survived in this 
shape, and the theme appears con- 
currently in another form that reminds 
us that the Olympian gods were sup- 
planters, and that their worship was 
syncretic. Euripides makes an addition 
to the story which has obvious dramatic 
value, but the mere fact that it is non- 
Homeric may prompt us to examine it 
a little further. 

Hector is a savagely disappointed 
man. The enemy, on the edge of total 
destruction, have been saved by night- 
fall. Homer makes him return to this 
again and again in his speech at twi- 
light.2 Early in the play we hear the 
bitter reproach: sunlight has failed 


1 The phrase suggests that somehow it was 
more than a dream. 
2 Jl. viii. 497-541. 
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him ; the god has drawn back his hand 
from victory. He wanted to go on, but 
the seers, 76 Oeiov eiddres, have warned 
him to wait for daylight.' He accepts 
the professional advice; but there is 
one way in which he believes he can 
recover the sun-god’s presence and keep 
his favour through the dark hours of 
waiting. For this night’s password he 
chooses ‘Phoebus’. We are to hear it 
later, but meanwhile the bridge between 
the two forms of the theme is made for 
us in a passage already referred to: 
‘Thymbraean and Delian, thou that 
inhabitest Lycia’s temple, Apollo, .. . 
come in the night.’? 

This temple at Patara made the god 
Avxws. We find the epithet used 
almost as a formal title, once apparently 
by Euripides.3 It is even possible that 
this or some cognate was originally the 
name of the primitive god of the 
country and that the Lycians were 
called after him. Might not Av«os be 
equated with Apollo’s far commoner 
description, Av«evos, a word which had 
a mysteriously double or triple refer- 
ence ? 

1. There is the obvious connexion 
with the Avx- root. Apollo was god of 
the light of day. 

2. He was also the wolf-god. (a) He 
was of course Avxoxrdvos. His service 
with Admetus made him the guardian 
of all herds and flocks. He was the 
destroyer of enemies. (6) But equally 
he was himself the destroying wolf. His 
temple at Argos commemorated the 
killing of bull by wolf. He was Avxn- 
yevnst—the story went that Leto had 
become a wolf before his birth.s The 
Olympian god had taken over attributes 
1 Rh. 56-66. 2 224-7. 


3 Pind. P. i. 39; schol. ad Ar. Eq. 1240; it 
might naturally occur in a play the hero of which 
was king of Mysia. 

4 Il. iv. tot. 

5 For a full discussion of the matter see Jebb 
on Soph. Ei. 6 f. 


from an earlier power, and this animal 
nature looks like an Eastern element 
in his composite personality. This 
granted, the Lycians owed their name 
to their worship of the divine wolf. 

Euripides had heard this in the Seven 
against Thebes, ‘ avaé, be wolfish 
to the foe’ (145 f.), and in the Agamem- 
non Wolfish Apollo, her destroyer, had 
set a wolf among Cassandra’s enemies 
(1257-9). This was the ruthless primeval 
numen that Hector blindly invoked. 
He was ignorant of ro @etov. Would it 
be the sun-god who would come éww- 
xvos—or some bestial horror? 

The password is uttered four times. 
(i) Dolon at the instant of death gives 
it up to the enemy,! gasping out the 
name of the god (to him Avxoxrévos), 
and with the word—for such words, too, 
have magic power—the wolf-nature 
leaves him and enters them. (ii) Hector 
gives it to Rhesus*—and we know that 
the wolf is marking the second victim 
down. (iii) Diomedes mentions it in 
conversation with Odysseus.3 This, of 
course, is only a piece of stagecraft. (iv) 
By means of it they make good their 
escape from desperate danger.+ The 
guile of the wolf snatches them from 
the hunters’ spears.§ 

The ghastly night passed. Hector, 
shaken and bewildered, watched the 
gathering light of the sun-god—lucida 
tela diei—and, as he watched, confidence 
came back. He was sure that the 
marching dawn brought Troy the day 
of freedom. ‘Perhaps’, was the answer, 
‘the god who is with us may give vic- 
tory.’ Yes, the sun-god was still with 
him ; and he would see one more dawn. 
But that morrow the fates stood mani- 
fest, Aizev 5€ € DoiBos 


S. H. STEADMAN. 


Bristol. 

Rh. 573. 2 3 573. 4 688, 
5 Cf. Little Red Riding-Hood. 

985-96. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 9 
THE WHEEL AND THE CROWN 


Orph. fr. 32 c, 6-7 Kern: 


8° Bapurevbéos apyadéovo, 
orepdvov mooi Kapma- 


‘I HAVE flown off the wheel of grief and 
misery, and with swift feet I have 
attained unto the crown desired.’ In 
C.R. lvi, p. 24, Dr. Pickard-Cambridge 
has questioned this translation. ‘Sure- 


ly’, he says, ‘e&émrav must be “‘out of”’, 
not ‘ off”, and éméBav set foot or 
“within’’’ 


I give him efénrav. It can have made 
no difference to the slave condemned 
to the wheel whether he was to be tied 
on it or in it: Plut. Mor. s5ogc & 7 
Tpox® Tov GOdov evdedenevov, Luc. 
DDeor. 6. 5 tpoxy@ 
mpoodebeis, Anac. 54. 7 moAAa prev ev 
Sovpi adyéva, 8 ev tpoxd, 
Ar. Pax 452 émi rod tpoxod 
Pl. 875 émi tod tpoxod yap Set 
otpeBAovpevov, Andoc. 1. 43 avafuBdlew 
ent tov tpoxsv, Antipho 5. 40 émi tov 
tpoxov aveBn, D. 39. 40 tod tpoxod 
Plut. Mor. 19 e 7@ tpoxd 
mpoonAdaa, 509 b tpoxds, KaTe- 
7aOy 6 avOpwros, cf. Pl. Rp. 361 e, Gor. 
473c. The converse of was 
(A. Pr. 87 
Téxvns) and e€érrav here means 
e€exvrioOnv. Cf. Il. 6. 42 dSidpoio.. . 
e€exvAioOy ‘he rolled out of the chariot’ 
—or ‘off the chariot’? I leave it to 
Dr. Pickard-Cambridge to decide. 

What was this «v«dos? Evidently 
something that revolved. Dr. Pickard- 
Cambridge thinks it is ‘probably the 
cycle of recurrent births and deaths’. 
This is the universally accepted view, 
to which I have already subscribed : the 
concept ‘is clearly descended from the 
totemic cycle of birth and death’ 
(Aeschylus and Athens, p. 159). My 
point was that for the Orphics it was 
not just an abstract cycle, but a ‘wheel’, 
the wheel of torture mentioned in the 
passages quoted above, and I think 
this is proved by Simpl. zm Arist. de 
caelo 2. 1. (Orph. fr. 230) é€vdePFvae 


dé. . . &v TH THs Te Kai 
yevécews TPOXD, odmEp advvaTov amad- 


Aaynvar kata tov "Opdéa Tods Beods 
éxeivous thewodpevov ols 6 Zeds 
KUKAov 7° GAAREa Kai KaxdTyTOs, 
cf. Diog. L. 8. 14 rHv KvKAov avdyKns 
dpeiBovoay addor evdetobar 
Caos. “I have flown off (or out of) the 
wheel of grief and misery.’ 

The literal meaning of émBaivw is, as 
Dr. Pickard-Cambridge rightly ob- 
serves, to ‘set foot on’. But this word 
was used from the earliest times in an 
extended sense, to ‘enter on’ or ‘attain 
to’: Od. 23. 52 évdpoodvns emPijrov, 
Hom. HMerc. 173 soins 
S. OC. 189 edoeBias emPaivorvres, PI. 
Epin. 981 a oodias yevécews 
opbdrara éemPaivew Pind. N. 3. 20 
dvopéas éeméBa, Hsch. éni- 
Bynoov' peracxeiv moinoov, Il. 8. 285 
eixAeins éemiBnoov, Od. 23. 13 
eréBynoav, Hes. Th. 396 Kat yepdwv 
émBnoeuev. The last passage refers to 
a distribution of prizes. 

The word oréfavos always meant a 
‘crown’ or ‘wreath’—never, except 
figuratively, a ‘boundary’. Here it 
means ‘crown’. This is the interpreta- 
tion favoured by Guthrie (Orpheus, 
pp. 180-1), though he adds cautiously 
that ‘the matter must be left in doubt’ 
—too cautiously, I think, because 
iueptos orédavos must have the same 
meaning here as it has in Hes. Th. 
576-7 audi dé of oredavous, 
avOea moins, iueptovs trepiOnke. A crown 
or wreath, we remember, was the prize 
of victory at the Games (oot xapmaXi- 
povor), cf. Pl. Phaedo 114 adda tovTwv 
51) Evexa . . . WoTE 
Kat dpovncews ev TH Piw peracyeiy [i.e. 
evoeBeias Kai codias kadov yap 
70 GOAov Kai eAmis peyddAn, Porph. de 
abst. 1. 30 yupvol S€ Kai axirwres emt 
70. Plut. Mor. 561a 
dywvilerau yap 7, yuxyn worep abAnrhs 
Tuyxdve. TOV mpoonKkovTwy, I Cor. ix. 
24-5 oldate ot ev oradiw TpéxovTes, 
mavres ev tpéxovow, els AapBaver 7d 
BpaBeiov; tpéxere iva 
Heb. xii. 1 dmopovas Tov 
mpoxeipevoy ayd@va, Clem. Al. Div. 
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Salv. 3 (937 P.) adrov 
yupvaorh pev TO Adyw, aywvrobérn 
Xpior@ . . . iva, 
To TéAos Tot Spopov 
Kai thv Kabdmep 
oradiou Tob Biov, yer’ ayabod Tob ovvedd- 
tos mapactH wKnddpos, 
wpodoynpevos Tis dvw marpidos afvos, eis 
peta orepavwy Kal knpvypatwv ayyeA- 
K@v éeravepyerar, Lightfoot on Ep. Col. 
ii. 18: ‘The Christian’s career is the con- 
test of the stadium (8pdyuos, Acts, xx. 
24, 2. Tim. iv. 7); Christ is the umpire, 
the dispenser of the rewards (2 Tim. 
iv. 8) ; life eternal is the bay wreath, the 
victor’s prize (BpaBetov, 1 Cor. ix. 24, 
Phil. iii. 14)’. If the reader will compare 
these passages in the N.T. with the 
evidence collected in my notes on 
A. Ch. 579-82, 790-5, 797, he will see 
that this symbolism is Eleusinian and 
Orphic as well as Christian. 

Let us return to émBaivw. In the 
senses (1) to ‘set foot on’ and (2) to 
‘enter on’ or ‘enter into possession 
of’, it is synonymous with éeufaredw: 
(1) A. Pers. 449-51 . . . 6 pidd- 
xopos S. OC. 685 ty’ 6 
Baxxwos euBarever, (2) E. Held. 
876 KAjpous 8 El. 594-5 
Kaolyyntov etc. Now, 
in the language of the Mysteries éu- 
Baredw had a technical sense: CIG 
3538 = Supp. Epig. Gr. 4. 597 pu|nbevres 
kat éuBalredoavres. Here the word 
denotes either the physical act of entry 
into the dvd«ropov or else the new status 
on which the mystic entered at some 
stage after his initiation; perhaps the 
one was a symbol of the other. In any 


case the reference is to some ceremonial 
sequel to initiation. The normal sequel 
was eromreia: Harp. . . 
of punbevtes ev tH Sevtépa 
mreve Ad€yovra. Were éeufareia and 
émonmreia the same thing? CIG 3538 
punbevres kai euBatedoavres would then 
be parallel to Pl. Ep. 333e pew xai 
see Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
pp. 127-31, and my note on A. CA. 
579-82. And was émPaivw also used in 
this mystical sense?. Its close con- 
nexion with éuBaredw suggests that it 
was. After all both words have the 
same primary meaning as the Latin 
initiart ; cf. Ellendt, s.v. émBaivw: ‘ab 
ingrediendo loco religioso haud dubie 
orta locutio’. Seeing that éuBaredw 
was a vox propria in the Mysteries, and 
that émBaivw was synonymous with 
it, we may reasonably infer that ém- 
Baivw is a vox propria in the passage 
before us. If I am right in equating 
euBareia with émonreia, this inference 
becomes a certainty, because the cere- 
mony of ézomreia concluded with a 
coronation: Theo Sm. Math., p. 14, 
Hiller xai réAos tis emomreias, avddeats 
Kal oreupatwr émibeors. 

‘With swift feet I have attained unto 
the crown desired’, i.e. I have already 
been initiated and now I enter on the 
prize of glory. I appeal to Dr. Pickard- 
Cambridge in the compelling words of 
Orpheus himself to reconsider this in- 
terpretation : dedpd vuv ovard jot KaBapas 
akods 


GEORGE THOMSON. 
University of Birmingham. 


BLOOD-FEUD AND JUSTICE IN HOMER 
AND AESCHYLUS 


AT the risk of repeating what may have been 
printed somewhere already, I venture to compare 
the legal phrases and ideas in the Trial Scene in 
Iliad, xviii. 499-501, and in Eumenides 428-35, 
where Athena induces the Avengers of Blood to 
agree to settlement by legal inquiry. It was the 
Avengers’ t7 to pursue the slayer relentlessly. 
Just as in the Jiiad, though the slayer etyero mav7’ 
drodotva, the avenger dvaivero pydev so 
in Eumenides 428-9 the apuovs Adyos which is the 
prosecutor—and Apollo had already said od 8’ odv 
Siwxe in the strict legal sense (226)—épxov od 


dv, od and the dpxo: in early 
law, as in modern Albania, were material objects, 
like the ‘giving and receiving of a ring’ in matri- 
mony. Athena knows a more excellent way. By 
the ingenious sophism—rdv oddwyv 8 ob as 
the Avengers guilelessly say—épxois 7a xt) Sixaca 
p23) vixdv Aéyw, she tempts them to entrust to her 
what is to be from their standpoint eddetav dicnv, 
and from hers aérias 7éAos—in Homeric phrase 
meipap €A€oba, to put a full end to the feud, as 
sensible tribesman do in Albania before a court of 
tribal elders iep@ evi at church or mosque. 

Joun L. MyREs. 

New College, Oxford. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW II 


C.R. liii. 9-11: CORRIGENDA AND 
ADDENDA 


(i) I regret to find that in my efforts at com- 
pression I attached my subsidiary (Sept. 967) to 
my main note (Agam. 1426-30) by a link which is 
not only defective as such but involves a false 
statement: the words ‘Why specify the heart as 
the seat of madness? Parallels are to seek; see 
below.’ The phrase ¢pjv paivera: is in itself un- 
exceptionable; cf., e.g., Iliad, viii. 413, xxiv. 114, 
Aesch. Sept. 484, 781, Eur. Med. 432, and ¢pevo- 
pavyjs at Agam. 1140. It is, to be sure, inconsistent 
here with the current text (zepidpova); but it 
would have been, to that extent, consistent with 
mine (apd¢pova) if this phrase (in the form ¢pjv 
ért paiverat) could have been accommodated to the 
general sense at all. What is, however, still more 
inapplicable is the MS. reading, dpiv émpatvera. 

(ii) p. 11, line 12, for ‘trochaic’ read (of course) 
‘iambic’, 

(iii) A friend very properly draws my attention 
to the apparent oddity of describing 967 as 
‘demonstrably’ unmetrical when its metre is 
prima facie supported by the antistrophic line 
978, and he suggests that I might with advantage 
‘make my position clearer’. Gladly; but the 
complex issue thus raised necessitates, I fear, a 
note to itself. 

A. Y. CAMPBELL. 

University of Liverpool. 


TIOAYMHNOZ 

Eur., El. 191: woAvmnva (ddpea) ‘thick-woven’, 
‘close-woven’ L. & S. So Denniston ad loc. But 
mnviov is the bobbin within the shuttle, and zoAv- 
anvos is probably ‘of elaborate pattern’. Cf. 
Yule, Mission to the Court of Ava, p. 154: ‘The 
dearest patterns ... are those . . . which consist 
of an irregular succession of serpentine or zig-zag 
stripes of bright colours, red, yellow, and green 
being the most frequent. As, in the loom, each of 
these stripes is woven in separately and succes- 
sively with a distinct shuttle or bobbin, the amount 
of labour expended depends largely on the number 
of these wefts or stripes, Joons as they are called, 
and the price rises with this number.’ Yule 
mentions women’s skirts with as many as eighty 
loons. 

The Burmese word ‘luy—Yule’s loon—properly 
means bobbin; so an 80-‘luy skirt would be zodv- 
mvov. In a Burmese folk-song a girl flouts the 
offer of a 30-‘Juy skirt, saying it would be just good 
enough for everyday wear. 

J. A. STEWART. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. 
VIRGIL, AENEID, iv. 247: ‘ATLANTIS 
DURI’ 
Strabo 799 (= XVII. i. 14, Loeb ed.) «i 6 


Aéppis [v.l. Apis] Av, xadovpevos odrws Sia tiv 
mAnotov mérpav péAawav Séppe eorxviav. A rocky 
| headland in Libya. Cf. 4éppis, Ptolem. Iv. v. 7; 
| 4éppov or Aéppa, Stadiasmus, p. 436. 

Strabo 825 (= XVII. iii. 2, Loeb ed.) eéw 5¢é 


AiBinv ev dprorepG ExovTe eoriv, of pev 
“Ednves “Ardavra of BapBapo Avpw 
[sive Mépw]. Cf. Plin. N.H. v. 1. 13. 

Oric Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 1914), 
p- 79, states that dur- (or der-) represents the old 
Libyan word-base drr, meaning ‘mountain’; so 
that Atlas was called by the Libyans simply drr, 
‘The Mountain’. 

The Jugurthine War (111--106 B.c.) familiarized 
the Roman soldiery with this native word drr 
as applied to Mount Atlas; and they doubtless 
rendered it by their own Latin word Durus, 
whose meaning was appropriate to the mountain: 
cf. ‘Hell-fire’ Pass for ‘Halfaya’. 

Virgil’s ‘ Hernica saxa’ (A. vii. 684; herna being 
the Marsian word for ‘stone’: Paul. ex Fest., 
p. 100, Miiller) is only one of various hints that 
he was interested in non-Latin etymologies (see 
W. F. Jackson Knight, Roman Vergil, London, 
1944, pp. 197-9). Hence Virgil’s Atlantis duri 
probably implies a reference, not only to the 
meaning of “ArAas, but also to the Roman slang- 
name of Durus for Mount Atlas, derived originally 
from the Jugurthine War. 

RoBERT W. CRUTTWELL. 


Aran Mor, Newquay, Cornwall. 


JUVENAL, iii. 297-9 

dicere si temptes aliquid tacitusve recedas, 
tantumdem est : feriunt pariter, vadimonia deinde 
irati faciunt. 
WHEN I lectured on this passage in 1933, one of the 
students, the late T. K. B. Walker, observed that 
something seems to have been lost before 297. 
Hitherto there has been only one assailant, the 
ebrius ac petulans of 278; now there appear to be 
several—feriunt . . . irati faciunt (298 f.). I asked 
him to put his criticism in writing, which he did 
as follows: ‘In 298 he changes awkwardly to the 
3rd plural—from exclamat to feriunt. This change 
seems to me to be clumsy and misleading, especi- 
ally as the ambiguous pariter follows feriunt. The 
two words in conjunction suggest the entrance of 
a third party (e.g. the authorities), who are 
equally severe on both the combatants. That 
seems to me the natural meaning of pariter.’ 

pariter means, as Mr. Duff says, ‘in either case’, 
and refers to 297, dicere .. . tacitus. But I think 
Walker was right in his explanation of the change 
from the singular to the plural. A line has been 
lost, containing the subject of fertunt and faciunt, 
e.g. ‘accurrunt vigiles: tu respondere iuberis’. 
Then vadimonia faciunt is not a meaningless pro- 
ceeding. The police arrested the wrong man. It 
is like Dr. Johnson’s case: ‘One night he was 
attacked in the street by four men, to whom he 
would not yield, but kept them all at bay, till the 
watch came up and carried both him and them to 
the round-house’ (Boswell’s Johnson, i. 517, 
Everyman’s Library). Otherwise one is left to 
suppose that what Juvenal meant, but failed to 
make clear, was that the assailants behaved like 
the impudent fellow in Quintilian, vi. 3. 83, 
‘colaphum’ inquit, ‘tibi ducam et formulam 
scribam [scribes codd.] quod caput durum habeas.’ 
As for the change from the singular to the plural, 
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it is to be hoped that Housman did not live in 
vain and that no one will now attempt to defend 
it by iii. 113, ‘scire volunt secreta domus atque inde 
timeri’, or iii. 281, ‘ergo non aliter poterit dormire ; 
quibusdam’. It must be pretty generally recognized 
now that the plurals are among the signs that 
these two lines are spurious. 
R. L. DUNBABIN. 
Hobart, Tasmania. 


BOETHIUS, PHILOS. CONSOL. 2. t 
(ABOUT FORTUNE) 


Quod si nec ex arbitrio retineri potest et 
calamitosos fugiens facit, quid est aliud fugax 
quam futurae quoddam calamitatis indicium? 

Some sort of crabbed sense can be wrung from 
Jugax, but both its intrinsic obscurity and its 
awkwardness after fugiens are intolerable in this 
lucid and elegant writer. 

A scribe has blundered over a contraction : read 
quid est aliud fuga eius quam futurae quoddam 
calamitatis indicium? and all is clear. 


D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


‘DOUBLE ZEUGMA’ IN TACITUS 


OnE of the examples of ‘double zeugma’ quoted by 
Mr. K. O. Brink in his article on ‘A Forgotten 
Figure of Style in Tacitus’, published in the last 
number of C.R. (lviii. 2), seems to stand somewhat 


apart from the others beside which he places it. 
The passage is Hist. II. 92. 10, which Mr. Brink 
quotes as follows: 
Vitellium (1a) subitis offensis aut (b) intempesti- 
vis blanditiis mutabilem (2a) contemnebant 
(b) metuebantque. 
But surely it would be V.’s susceptibility to flattery 
which would make him an object of contempt, and 
his readiness to take offence which would make him 
feared. Thus before contemnebant we should place 
‘2b’ and before metuebant ‘a’, according to Mr. B.’s 
method of annotation. In other words, we have 
here, as well as the ‘double zeugma’, the additional 
complication of a chiastic construction. 
D. MERVYN JONES. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE EMPRESS’S JOKE 


Procopius, Hist. arc. xv. 25-35 (C.R. 1943, p. 8): 
«An should have the same meaning as hirnea in 
Juv. vi. 326, explained by Housman in his notes 
on that passage (Iuvenalis Saturae, p. 47) and on 
xii. 168. Theodora implies that the patrician is 
Aaxxooxéas, which might wound a sensitive old 
gentleman. Herniosus was used in Latin as a 
taunt: the Thesaurus quotes a Pompeian inscrip- 
tion from CIG. iv. 3421, as read by Van Buren 
(A.].P. 1926, 178): Fauste erniose. Compare also 
Lucilius fr. 331-2 Marx, 354-5 Warmington. 
J. D. BEAZLEY. 
Oxford. 


REVIEWS 


MOIRA 


William Chase GREENE: Moira: Fate, 
Good, and Evil in Greek Thought. 
Pp. viii+450. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press (London: 
Milford), 1944. Cloth, $5.00. 

THROUGHOUT Greek literature and be- 

yond—to brief glimpses of Virgil, Au- 

gustine, Boethius, and many lesser 
lights—Professor Greene pursues the 
stock of ideas which cluster round the 
relationship of supramundane powers to 
the good and evil of the visible world. 
The poets from Homer to Tragedy, in 
whose standpoint Herodotus largely 
shares, offer a fund of solutions for the 
problem of suffering : it is due to divine 
jealousy or human arrogance; it is, 
whether deserved or not, a useful disci- 
pline for the sufferer; and always it is 
in some way reconcilable with the 
workings of a transcendent justice. 

According to the philosophers this jus- 

tice is seated in ‘nature’, which, 

material or spiritual, affords very 


various standards of truth and good- 
ness; perhaps—and this view is, with 
little warrant, attributed to Thucy- 
dides—it is might which creates right ; 
the antithesis of law and nature grows 
up, to be eventually more or less 
resolved in the conception of natural 
law. Professor Greene finds that ‘good’ 
is increasingly identified with interior 
happiness and nobility rather than 
material prosperity. This position, 
which is largely Platonic, especially 
when supported by the belief in the 
sanctions of a divine Providence, he 
discovers prominent also in certain 
thinkers of the Stoic cast, with their 
greater emphasis on the individual and 
the ‘nature’, ‘fate’, or ‘providence’ 
which circumscribes, without necessar- 
ily coercing, his freedom. 

Professor Greene has catalogued and 
discussed the ramifications of these 
doctrines with great learning and indus- 
try. Whatever suggestions or criticisms 
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I shall offer are not meant to depreciate 
this achievement but rather to illus- 
trate further the nature and contents 
of the book. 

Professor Greene’s aim has been to 
exhibit the documents rather than to 
develop a thesis ; for example, he sum- 
marizes almost every extant Greek 
tragedy. I do not, of course, suggest 
that he should have produced a full- 
blown solution to the problem of evil, 
but it seems a weakness that his survey 
of the materials has not led him to 
segregate what seemed to him the more 
promising or fruitful lines of thought. 
A central point of view would, I believe, 
have brought his picture into better 
focus. As it is, there is disproportion ; 
Euripides has more space than Plato; 
and what is important is often obscured 
by less important, and not always 
relevant, details, of which the patriot- 
ism of Euripides, and the presence or 
absence of heliocentricism in Plato and 
Aristotle, will serve as examples. The 
outlines also lack completeness ; for an 
explanation of some of the more cryptic 
quotations, such as Plato’s statement 
that the Good is even ‘beyond exis- 
tence’, one must go elsewhere. In fact 
there are over 2,000 footnotes and 68 
appendices, replete with references, 
where the reader is bidden consult about 
800 modern books and articles of all 
degrees of merit. Professor Greene has 
over-modestly sought continually to 
compromise with these secondary au- 
thorities instead of following a line of 
his own. Hence a certain indecisiveness 
on many points, some of them (like the 
‘rationality’ of the universe) crucial. 

Aristotle, who rejected mechanism 
and never doubted the freedom of the 
will (pp. 320-1) appears on p. 350 asa 
believer in ‘the absolute power of an 
all-inclusive Fate’. On p. 160 Oedipus’ 
sufferings are, but on p. 140 they are 
not, due to Aybris. Clytaemnestra on 
pp. 125, 127 inflicted a ‘deserved’ death 
on Agamemnon, fulfilling with ‘ample 
motives’ a ‘terrible obligation’ in the 
moral order; but on p. 128 her act was 
a piece of ‘determined wickedness’. 
Sophocles, we are told, frequently pre- 
sents a conflict between the human will 
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and superhuman ‘forces that are still 
supposed to be absolute’ (p. 143). But 
more than once earlier in the book the 
point has been made that these forces— 
fate, chance, etc.—were not ‘supposed 
to be absolute’; Homer, for example, 
had no difficulty in believing both in 
fate and in freedom. 

Some of these passages illustrate a 
tendency to moralize tragedy unduly. 
Hippolytus is pronounced guilty of 
hybris (p. 181) ; surely this is too strong 
a condemnation. Aeschylus, fr. 156 
(Plato, Rep. 380A) is interpreted as 
meaning ‘God offers man the occasion 
of sinning’, and ‘if he yields’, ‘helps 
him to his ruin’ (p. 107). But the lines 
imply that before any sin is committed 
the god has determined to destroy the 
house; they lend no support to the 
argument that Aeschylus’ gods are free 
from jealousy or vindictiveness. 

In the treatment of Plato there are 
some small but surprising mistakes. 
Rep. 613 A Kat (im- 
portant for the reward of the good life— 
see C.R. xlili, 1929, pp. 7, 8) is twice 
mistranslated as ‘both in life and in 
death’ (pp. 141, 312). On Gorg. 456B 
it is implied that Gorgias’ brother was 
a rhetorician; but he was a physician 
(Gorg. 4488). On Plato’s theology 
Professor Greene rather uncritically 
follows those who make Plato’s God a 
soulless, and therefore (Laws 895 Cc) 
lifeless, abstraction, incapable of the 
activities which Plato assigns to Him. 
Thus he says with reference to Laws x: 
‘Plato does not say that either kind of 
soul, good or evil, is a god.’ This is 
counter to what Plato repeatedly says, 
e.g. in 899 B: ‘the soul or souls, which 
are good with all goodness, we shall 
declare to be gods’ ; indeed if this were 
not so, his argument against atheism 
would have a meaningless conclusion. 
Similarly by pressing five words in 903-4 
he forces into the passage an intractable 
element of Fate or Necessity which pre- 
vents the complete actualization of 
cosmic justice. This is to ignore 903 B 
on the perfection of the universe, and 
g904B on the triumph of goodness, 
which is assured throughout the whole 
by the arrangements of ‘our King’. 
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Clearly, as Professor Taylor once re- 
marked on this passage, ‘there is no- 
where in the universe any independent 
power which can cause this divine pur- 
pose to fail of its intent’. Other pas- 
sages of the Laws also appear to have 
been too lightly assessed; e.g. the 
account of evil as due (896 D, etc.) not 
to matter or necessity but to ungodly 
souls; or 818B, where Ritter finds the 
doctrine that God is the author of a 
necessity binding on Himself. One 


hesitates to add to Professor Greene’s 
references; but omitting a very large 
number of points of disagreement, I 
must find room to say that it is in- 
correct to cite Cornford’s criticism of 
Taylor for finding monotheism in Plato, 
without also citing Cornford’s very con- 
siderable retractation in Mind, N.S. 
xlvii, 1938, p. 324. 
J. TATE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


THE HIPPOCRATIC OATH 


Ludwig EpELtsTEIN: The Hippocratic 
Oath. Text, Translation, and Inter- 
pretation. Pp. vii+64. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Paper, 
$1.25. 

THE author has the reputation of being 

an ingenious and learned student of the 

Hippocratic Corpus, and the work under 

review will add to it. The closer the 

new interpretation is studied, the more 
convinced the reader becomes of its 
essential truth. Edelstein has called 
attention to many points unnoticed 
before by editors of the fascinating 

Greek document called the Hippocratic 

Oath; even if future commentators 

reject the theory by which Edelstein 

interprets the new facts, these must be 
taken into account whenever a fresh 
theory is put forward and defended. 
In the text itself Edelstein would 
translate Biov kowwoacba ‘to live my 
life in partnership with him’, thus 
separating the meaning from the phrase 
following ; dppeor ‘brothers in 
male lineage’; SyAjoe Kai 
ddiucin eipfew! ‘I will keep them from 
harm and injustice’ [will emi allow of 
this?]; dvairnwacr ‘dietetic measures’. 
The writer then proceeds, clause by 
clause, to defend his own interpretation. 
He shows that the articles of the oath 
were by no means generally accepted 
by ancient physicians. For centuries, 
in opposition to the demands made in 
the oath, they put poison in the hands 
of those among their patients who 


1 In my edition I suggest reading eipéw, and 
translating: ‘I will keep off treatment when with 
harmful intent.’ 


intended to commit suicide; they ad- 
ministered abortive remedies; they 
practised surgery. 

Edelstein maintains that the oath 
originated among the Pythagoreans of 
the fourth century B.c., who did hold 
views on these points that differed from 
those commonly held throughout the 
Greek world. The plea put forward for 
holiness and purity (ayv@s Kai daiws), 
the dread of déuxia, the promise to 
efw and to regard them as dppyra, all 
have a Pythagorean ring. 

It may perhaps be ungracious if the 
reviewer, who derived great profit and 
pleasure from the commentary, points 
out that he did feel a little disappoint- 
ment when he found in it no light 
thrown on three very disturbing factors 
in any interpretation of the oath: 

(1) The first part (the Covenant) is 
full of rare Greek, with a dis- 
tinctly archaic or poetical flavour, 
e.g. 6d¢ used without the article, 
iorwp = witness. 

(2) One important manuscript (Am- 
bros. B 113 Sup.) omits the od 
Clause altogether, having 
in its place one that begins with 
ovr’ éuoiat, but goes on to make 
the swearer promise not even to 
connive at the giving of poison or 
the causing of abortion. 

(3) There is still extant a form of the 
Oath with many modifications of 
the textus receptus, which does 
not contain the operation clause, 
but calls itself the ‘Hippocratic 
Oath in a form that a Christian 
can take’. 
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These facts are important data. Edel- 
stein scarcely notices them, but the 
reviewer was much worried during 
his perusal by a continuous effort to 


make them fit in with the new interpre- 
tation. 
W.H.S. JONEs. 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


PLATO AND MODERN EDUCATION 


(1) Sir Richard LivincsToneE : Plato and 
Modern Education. (Rede Lecture, 
1944.) Pp. 36. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Paper, 1s. net. 

(2) Sir Walter MoBerLy: Plato’s Con- 
ception of Education and its Meaning 
for To-day. (Presidential Address to 
the Classical Association, 1944.) Pp. 32. 
London: Milford, 1944. Paper, 8d. net. 

In a time when it is possible to pass 

an Education Act which has nothing 

to say about education, these lectures 
recall the discussion to the essential 
question : what ought to be the purpose 
of education, and how can it be at- 
tained? Both lecturers agree strikingly 
in discarding, thanks to some help from 

Plato, the doctrinaire secularism of the 

last two generations, to which positive 

beliefs on any matter of importance 

were a bugbear. It would mean a 

momentous revolution if the Platonic 

doctrine which they preach were to 
become dominant: that no system of 
instruction can properly be called edu- 
cation if it renounces the responsibility 
of teaching sound views of the meaning 
and purpose of human life. Disinter- 
ested or ‘useless’ knowledge is no 
longer accepted as an ideal. Yet no- 
thing—health, wealth, or ‘ knowledge’— 
is of any use unless one knows what to 
use it for. Hence Sir Richard Living- 
stone argues that the aims recognized by 
modern educational practice—whether 
an acquaintance with technical facts 
and the principles of special sciences or 
even a formal training in the arts of 
thinking—are good only so far as they 
go. As Plato held, expertness in calcu- 
lation and quickness of mind are not 
enough; they do not make for good 
government of a state or for good 
formation of character in the individual. 

Studies like sociology or economics 

must not be confused with the science 

of government. Such ‘techniques’ are 

‘no substitute for some vision of the 

Idea of the Good’; they need to be 


vitalized by an understanding of man’s 
chief end. To build up such an under- 
standing is the true function of educa- 
tion; ‘the most important truth that 
we can learn from Plato’ is that educa- 
tion is ‘essentially a training in values’. 
Sir Richard produces telling evidence 
of the sad results of the education of 
the immediate past, and its deliberate 
omission to supply its victims with the 
standards and ultimate convictions 
which would save civilization from de- 
generating into a mood of despair only 
partly hidden beneath an ‘elaborate 
barbarism’. Sir Walter Moberly also 
has grounds for fearing a ‘moral 
anarchy’ resulting (as was foretold long 
ago) from the failure to teach those 
fundamental truths—such as the reality 
of the Christian God—on which ‘there 
is an orthodoxy which it is right to in- 
culcate’. Sir Richard criticizes especi- 
ally the universities for neglecting to 
provide a true philosophy of life, a sense 
of values. That these values—truth, 
goodness, beauty—are real and objec- 
tive, ‘born where Heaven is’, and not 
to be explained away in purely natural- 
istic fashion, is the reasoned conviction 
of the Greco-Christian philosophy, 
which ‘has been the creative and 
formative force in Western civilization’. 

Sir Walter speaks even more ex- 
plicitly from a Christian point of view ; 
the true and coherent philosophy of life 
which he desiderates turns out to be, 
tout court, the Christian religion, held 
not as a vague sentiment but as the 
‘moral and intellectual basis for truly 
human life’. He includes an interesting 
‘partial reply’ to the charge that Plato 
was ‘the first Fascist’; there is all the 
difference in the world between an 
ideology which is true and one which is 
not only false but based on the con- 
scious denial of reason and truth. At 
the same time he admits the need to 
modify some of Plato’s enactments in 
the light of Christian doctrine and 
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experience. For example, state-absolut- 
ism cannot coexist with the conviction 
of the unique value of every individual 
person ; and the doctrine of original sin 
dictates a healthy distrust of even the 
most expert and disinterested of human 
planners. It is all to the good that he 
does not remain silent on some of the 
passages where Plato resorts to the 
pitchfork against nature, e.g. the dictum 
(for which Laws 804D is the correct 
reference) that children are to be treated 
as belonging to the State rather than 
to their parents. But one might have 
expected him to provide rather more of 
the Christian antidote to the Platonic 
emphasis on the claims of the ‘com- 
munity’. For both on _ specifically 
Christian and other grounds it is clear 
that the individual, if he is not to be a 


slave, normally belongs, and should 
belong, not to one community, but to 
many—the family, the religious and 
vocational organizations, etc.—and, in 
spite of Plato, education is justly the 
concern of these at least as much as 
that of the political state, whose true 
interest it is to apply the law of the 
distribution of real power and property, 
and to encourage, instead of seeking 
to destroy, these other loyalties. The 
raising of these problems indicates once 
more a moral common to both these 
lectures, that the chief interest of Plato 
lies not in linguistic subtleties but in the 
many important truths which, despite 
some misjudgements, he so astonishing- 
ly knew, and which so many moderns 
have disastrously forgotten. J, Tater. 
University of St. Andrews. 


VIRGIL 


W. F. Jackson Knicut: Roman Vergil. 
Pp. viii+348. London: Faber, 1944. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 

‘Goon literature continually read for 
pleasure must, let us hope, do some 
good to the reader: must quicken his 
perception though dull, and sharpen his 
discrimination though blunt, and mel- 
low the rawness of his personal opinions. 
But personal opinions they remain, not 
truths to be imparted as such with the 
sureness of superior insight and know- 
ledge.’ These words of Housman’s 
occurred to me in reading this highly 
personal book, the fruit of constant 
study of Virgil: Mr. Knight’s perception 
is never dull; of his discrimination I am 
not always sure. 

The author’s method and outlook are 
now familiar. This book, summarizing, 
amplifying, and extending his previous 
conclusions, resembles no other work on 
Virgil except K.’s own; the cohering 
interdependent parts are now fused into 
awhole. K. goes beyond a purely aesthe- 
tic standpoint, to probe continually 
beneath the surface for what he hopes to 
find, and knows he will find ; his acquain- 
tance with Virgilian literature is vast, 
ranging from Ecuador to Holland, from 
South Africa to the United States, with 
Britain, France, Germany, and Italy well 
represented; he is familiar with the 


poetry of the moderns. To adapt his 
own expression, he has ‘integrated’ his 
authorities into his work—often to a dis- 
quieting extent: he regards so many 
theories as ‘proved’ (some very slight, 
some fantastic), and he so seldom dis- 
agrees with anyone. Virgilian scholars 
who are not mentioned include Henry, 
Sellar, Warde Fowler. Fashions in 
criticism certainly change, but is not 
the old also sometimes true ? 

‘All Virgil is full of wisdom’, said 
Servius, and K. shows us much of it in 
this his de continentia Vergiliana. But 
a word of warning is necessary. Many 
of his conclusions are experimental and 
extremely subjective, as K. himself 
would surely admit; the scholar will 
know how far they rest upon solid 
evidence ; the layman will not : and that 
K. has the layman in mind is shown by 
the presence of certain elementary de- 
tails and by his curious care to trans- 
literate Greek words. It would be un- 
fortunate if uncritical credence were 
given, for instance, to such remarkable 
statements as these: ‘Vergil never 
meant to write like James Joyce, but to 
some degree he prepared a way for 
him’; ‘he [Aeneas] is Vergil’s self, 
guarded and guided by a voice of God 
in tones of an ultimate authority, his 
own mother’s’; ‘when she [Venus] fully 
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declares herself to Aeneas . . . she is 
Vergil’s own mother’. This is a striking 
book, but dangerous. 

K. begins with Virgil’s philosophic 
and literary background, touching on 
many fundamental problems in a short 
space, with an inevitably obscure re- 
sult. Some disturbing errors have crept 
into the sketch of contemporary Latin 
literature which follows: neither Catul- 
lus nor Messalla bore the praenomen 
Lucius, nor did Maecenas write a 
tragedy called Octavia, nor did Cicero 
include Virgil among the cantores 
Euphorionis. The Asiatic-Attic con- 
troversy is over-simplified, and here one 
would have expected at least a refer- 
ence to Wilamowitz’s authoritative 
work. Professor W. B. Anderson’s cogent 
arguments (K. confusingly gives him 
the initials J. G.) in disproof of Servius’ 
story of the laudes Galli are not given 
sufficient attention ; it is hardly enough 
to state that ‘Servius may be quite 
wrong’. K.’s remark that Virgil’s ‘real 
history is mental, a sequence and a 
spacial pattern in the imagination’ 
provides a keynote to the book. 

The interesting chapter on ‘ Tradition 
and Poetry’ should help to explode 
finally the ‘copyist’ view of Virgil, 
found even in good commentaries. ‘As 
Vergil read, and thought, and watched, 
and felt, impressions from life and 
letters sank into his memory and com- 
bined, unseen’: this is the essence of 
K.’s theory, based on some remarks 
of E. K. Rand. The idea is often 
hidden in curious wrappings, and the 
way that leads from Virgil to Mr. Ezra 
Pound is a road that few would think 
of taking; but the method is right, for 
so much of Virgil’s finest work can be 
explained only by the existence of an 
unconscious element along with the 
conscious in his literary reminiscences ; 
proof is plainly given by the way in 
which he so often echoes himself. When 
Dido in Hades wrings from Aeneas the 
cry ‘Quem fugis?’ the echo of her own 
‘Mene fugis?’ at their last earthly 
meeting is clear, but Virgil is not neces- 
sarily conscious of the earlier passage. 
And when the ghostly Anchises greets 
his living son in Elysium with the words 
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‘quas ego te terras et quanta per 
aequora vectum accipio’, how much is 
purely conscious reminiscence, charac- 
teristically inverted, of the living 
Catullus. who came to his ghostly 
brother ‘multas per gentis et multa per 
aequora vectus’? Such echoes are part 
of Virgil’s inner being. 

A discussion entitled ‘Form, and 
Reality’ enables K. to give full rein to 
his psychological hobby-horse, and he 
makes a number of assertions which 
need not be true, and may be false. Far 
too much is built upon such statements 
as that Virgil ‘began life in a happy 
home, which he loved all the more 
because of the threats against it from 
the outside world’, or that he was 
‘dominated by love for his mother’. 
What would a layman make of Virgil 
on reading that the Georgics is his ‘least 
erotic poem’? How is the problem of 
the Aeneid ‘still a problem of the 
nearly hopeless courage of the newly 
helpless individual, incredible though 
that may at first appear’? In what 
way is the Odyssey a ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’? Where in the Eclogues is there 
a ‘surrealist tendency’? The chapter 
is a sea of theoretic speculation ; still, 
something of value emerges. There are 
some sound remarks on the Eclogues as 
‘poetry of the world’; and K. well 
compares the ‘interludes’ of the Geor- 
gics (a far better term than “digressions’) 
to the choral odes of Greek tragedy. I 
like, too, his discussion of Virgil’s debt 
to the Greek dramatists in the charac- 
terization of the Aeneid. He makes the 
interesting suggestion (p. 144) that Vir- 
gil ‘admits comic precedent even into 
the centre of tragedy’; an example 
which occurs to me is the treatment of 
Charon in Aen. vi, where the encounter 
with the rough, grumbling, prosy old 
man, intermediate between two pas- 
sages of high dramatic tension, has 
much the same function as the porter- 
scene in Macbeth. K. introduces his 
own theory of labyrinthine symbolism, 
which he links with the bee-community 
of the Georgics; he also develops here 
a theory concerning the interaction of 
‘Volcanic’ and ‘Vestal’ forces in the 
Aeneid: of its value, or importance, I 
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cannot judge. There is a discussion of 
Virgil’s similes, his visual images, the 
colour and light in his pictures: much 
of this is good. 

K. next considers ‘language, verse, 
and style’, often restating his now 
familiar views. He has a sensitive ear 
for metre and rhythm, and an uncanny 
knowledge of Virgil’s text : the chapter 
has much value, though some of his 
judgements are open to question. He 
calls Catullus’ variations of the penta- 
meter ending ‘preposterous’. Are they 
not natural, and is it not Ovid who is 
preposterous in his monotony? Mr. 
Harrison saw the truth of this matter. 
K.’s interpretation of sunt lacrimae 
rerum is illuminating; on commissa 
piacula he is involved and unconvincing 
—how can piacula ‘behave like a 
participle’? In discussing Aen. vi. 300, 
he has no authority for reading ‘stant 
lumine flammae’ (K. does not mention 
Sir Frank Fletcher’s interpretation of 
the line, in his recent admirable edi- 
tion). His defence of cultrix Cybele in 
Aen. iii. 111 is confused and scarcely 
happy; if I am right in assuming an 
awkward misprint, and that he has not 
written what he meant to write, he 
appears to explain cultrix as an ab- 
normal passive use on the analogy of 
vector: but here the participial uses of 
veho provide an excuse, whereas colo 
does not. His suggestion that Aen. 
iv. 205 (manibus supplex orasse supinis) 
is a sound-association derived from 
Ciris 61 (canibus lacerasse marinis) is 
bold but attractive. I cannot, however, 
understand the ‘surrealism’ claimed 
for Aen. v. 673, galeam proiecit inanem, 
where K. sees in imanem a ‘gesture of 
helpless appeal’, based on the sense of 
frustration often implicit in the epithet. 
Yet in Geo. i. 496, of which K., perhaps 
rightly, sees a reminiscence here, there 
is no ‘frustration’: surely inanem looks 
forward to belli simulacra in the next 
line—it was a mock-fight, and the 
helmet ‘signifies nothing’ now that 
more serious business is afoot. K. sees 
‘surrealism’ also in the crux at Aen. 
vii. 543, caeli convexa per auras, which 
he renders ‘convex of heaven on the 
winds’; his argument from sound- 
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association may well be right, and 
strengthens the temptation to keep 
convexa, but the meaning is no clearer. 
I find his argument connecting fundat 
humo (Aen. i. 193) with humo fumat 
(Aen. iii. 3), giving a sense something 
like ‘anchored, smoking from the 
ground’, too ingenious for credence. 

Virgil’s use of compression in gram- 
matical forms and syntax is next con- 
sidered. Some of K.’s arguments seem 
forced (e.g. on alto in Aen. i. 126, on 
nec vox hominem sonat in Aen. i. 328), 
and sometimes discussion seems un- 
necessary. His treatment of the accusa- 
tive after a passive participle is worth 
study; on the gerund he might well 
have discussed such examples as /rigi- 
dus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguts. 
Much of this section has interest; it 
demonstrates the life in grammar. 

In examining the structure of the 
Virgilian hexameter, K. restates his 
thesis of ‘homodyne’ and ‘heterodyne’, 
etc. (I hope that these private techni- 
calities, which the unwary might think 
were established, will not become uni- 
versal). Mr. Skutsch has stated the 
main objections to K.’s method in C.R. 
liv. 93; but the inclusion of this topic, in 
a book which will reach beyond the 
classical specialist, is very welcome; 
K.’s researches will do much to stimu- 
late interest in the art of Latin verse- 
structure, now so much neglected, and 
to generate understanding of its music. 
Some corrections and additions should 
be made when this section is revised. 
K. should explain why a diaeresis at the 
end of the third foot, accompanied by 
a strong pause, ‘almost destroys a line’ 
(p. 233) ; he has wrongly stated (p. 235) 
the Greek practice of correption in 
hiatus, seeming unaware of the dis- 
tinction to be made between hiatus in 
arsis and hiatus in thesis ; the treatment 
of short final syllables before sc-, st-, 
z-, is very obscure; (p. 236) the com- 
ment on Geo. ii. 5 is inadequate as it 
stands—the lengthening of -us in gravi- 
dus auctumno (so plainly meant, to- 
gether with the rhythm, to illustrate 
the weight of hanging fruit) cannot be 
satisfactorily explained without an in- 
dication of the difference between arsis 
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and thesis. On p. 238, is not the peculiar 
scansion of guin protinus omnia meant 
to show metrically the absorption of the 
Trojans? They would ‘still be reading’ 
had not Achates interrupted them, and 
the line would refuse to end did not the 
synizesis bring it up with a jerk. The 
effect of monosyllabic endings (p. 239) 
is not fully intelligible without an ex- 
planation of the abnormality of metri- 
cal and accentual clash in the last two 
feet. I should have welcomed some 
pages on the sound-effects produced by 
elision ; a fruitful field for understanding 
Virgil’s art is opened by such lines as 
“sed picis in morem ad digitos lentescit 
habendo’, or ‘pars tollere vocem 
exiguam: inceptus clamor frustratur 
hiantis’. K. sometimes overdoes his 
comments: how does he know a baby’s 
impressions when being thrown across 
a river, tied to a javelin? So, too, in 
discussing Virgil’s use of pure sound, he 
says of the vowels in Aen. vi. 480 ‘all 
are sad, ae bitterly, e richly, glowingly 
sad, with tears warm as afternoon light ; 
the 7 is the most remote of all, the salt 
of tears fainting in mist’. But in spite 
of some fantasies, it is well that such 
attempts should be made. All readers 
will not hear the same music that K. 
hears, but its notes will often be the 
clearer for his exposition. 

K. next discusses Virgil’s style, a 
term for which he is needlessly apolo- 
getic: sound and rhythm again, the 
possibilities of words and their associa- 
tions, metaphor, hypallage, and other 
figures of speech. He investigates Vir- 
gil’s colloquialisms (incidentally, Catul- 
lus has the form inger, not ger, and 
never dice). His brief examination of 
Virgil’s humour needs developing ; Phil- 
limore threw light on molle atque 
facetum in his ‘Pastoral and Allegory’ 
and ‘Remarks on Translation and 
Translators’. K. duly emphasizes the 
‘modernism’ of Virgil’s style, but he is 
on dangerous ground in claiming that 
Virgil must have seemed ‘as Hopkins 
and Eliot do to us’. His subjective 
analysis of Virgil’s stylistic develop- 
ment is often hard to follow, yet here 
too there is much that deserves close 
study. I cannot understand his argu- 
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ment about Aen. iv. 28-9: he may be 
right in detecting here the manner of the 
Eclogues, but his metrical inference is im- 
possible ; iv. 28 has no bucolic diaeresis, 
and therefore there is nothing to give 
a metrically ‘bucolic’ impression. 

Some remarks here on pronunciation 
and translation are very timely. Failure 
to read Virgil (and other authors) aloud 
is responsible for much of the present- 
day failure to appreciate the texture of 
Latin poetry (and prose). K.’s own 
translations here and there in the book 
are often attractive and arresting ; if he 
could resist certain mannerisms, he 
might produce an instructive transla- 
tion of the Aenerd. 

There follows a sober sketch of the 
manuscript tradition. Personally I 
regret K.’s rejection of the ile ego pro- 
logue; Phillimore’s defence of it still 
seems to me strong. K.’s ‘integration’ 
and ‘retractation’ theses lead him to 
enunciate some suggestive rules of 
criticism: ‘sometimes a variant is pre- 
ferable just because it is not quite the 
same as a similar passage elsewhere’ ; 
where two passages are identical, ‘ex- 
cision is seldom right, if MS. authority 
for both lines is good’. He examines 
some familiar textual problems; here 
his obsession for Virgil’s mother leads 
him to conclude, on Ecl. iv. 62, that the 
reading cut non risere parentes ‘is quite 
intelligible to all who realize what 
divine power, to guide and to exalt, 
there was in a parent’s smile for Vergil’. 

The final chapter deals with Virgil’s 
influence on contemporary politics (K. 
infers, on no very solid grounds, that 
Virgil ‘influenced Augustus, and led 
the leader of Rome’) and on literature, 
with his Fortleben, and with his philo- 
sophic and religious views. Here it is 
surprising to find that Statius ‘wrote 
pastoral in praise of Nero, and an 
historical poem on the Punic Wars’. 
To his list of the main commentaries, 
Haverfield’s revision of Conington- 
Nettleship (I) should be added. 

This is no easy book to review. It 
contains so much of interest, so much 
that seems wild and wilful. I pro- 
foundly distrust K.’s extremer psycho- 
logical method; when language and 
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expression afford the only possible pre- 
mise, and that too a language like Latin, 
it is most unsafe to make such deduc- 
tions. None of us can know for certain 
what Virgil had in his mind; it is a 
pretty game to make inferences from 
what we have in our own minds, but 
that is not valid evidence. K. has done 
a real service to Virgilian studies; but 
it lies not in his airy psychological 
theories, not in the (sometimes irrele- 
vant) masses of learning with which he 
invests so many of his theses, but in 
the patient care, the sensitive feeling 
for words and sound, with which he has 
read and re-read Virgil, adding now this 
picture, now that, to the private gallery 
of treasures which each of us possesses. 
His book could have more influence if he 
would reissue it in a wiser form, and 
would remember Quintilian’s dictum 
that among the virtues of a good 


teacher must be counted aligua nescire. 
At present it is quite indigestible ; there 
are too many repetitions, too many 
references to other people’s views (often 
one cannot easily distinguish K.’s own 
opinions from those of his authorities) ; 
too much of it betrays an unscholarly 
mind ; the English has noticeable man- 
nerisms, and is often hideous. There 
are many bad misprints, and in any 
future edition the index must be recast : 
it has numerous absurdities (e.g. s.vv. 
Bridges, Epic of Gilgamish, Lucius, 
Maro), and two whole columns are 
grotesquely wasted in enumerating the 
pages on which Virgil’s poems are cited 
—without mention of the lines, so that 
scholarly consultation is impossible. 
The title of the book should be either 
‘Roman Vergilius’ or ‘Roman Virgil’. 
R. G. AUSTIN. 
University College, Cardiff. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS OF BEDE 


A Hand-List of Bede Manuscripts. By 
M. L. W. LaIsTNER with the colla- 
boration of H. H. Kinc. Pp. x+170. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press (London: Milford), 1943. Cloth, 
18s. 6d. net. 

THE compilers of this volume have pro- 

duced a work of which the value is by 

no means confined to students of Bede, 
already so deeply indebted to Dr. 

Laistner’s studies. His hope that it will 

be of service to future editors of Bede 

is not likely to be disappointed, nor will 
it be neglected, if they are wise, by those 
who are interested in text-transmission 
or in the history of medieval libraries. 
For them indeed it will be a ‘time- 
spending ’, which is very far from mean- 
ing a ‘time-wasting’, book ; and to any 
one who takes the trouble to examine 
with care not merely the present homes 
of the very large collection of manu- 
scripts listed but the indications of their 
provenance or former ownership the 
results will be at once useful and sug- 
gestive. As might be expected, there is 
an element of tragedy in the story which 

Dr. Laistner has to tell in his short 

introduction : ‘The passage of time and 

the Danish invasions have destroyed 
nearly all the copies of Bede’s various 


works that were written in England for 
a century or so after his death. . . . The 
two streams of transmission into later 
centuries emanated, on the one hand, 
from northern France and, on the other, 
from Alemannia and Bobbio.’ The 
latter statement refers to the De 
Temporum Ratione, but ‘similarly the 
early manuscripts of De Natura Rerum 
came in the main from two areas, cen- 
tral France and Alemannia, but extant 
manuscripts copied after the conquest 
seem to go back to lost English arche- 
types. Very similar was the trans- 
mission of the theological works. Manu- 
scripts copied on the Continent from 
the late eighth to the end of the ninth 
century are relatively plentiful. . .. Only 
in the case of the Ecclesiastical History 
does England take pride of place.’ The 
reference is of course to really early 
manuscripts; and ‘the paramount im- 
portance of northern France and of the 
two great monasteries of Reichenau and 
St. Gall’ is illustrated by a useful chart, 
the more remarkable because ‘only 
those libraries are included from which 
at least two manuscripts copied before 
goo are extant’. It is difficult to form 
a really satisfactory estimate as to the 
position in England before the twelfth 
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century owing to the absence of book- 
lists, whereas ‘for continental monas- 
teries, like Lorsch, Fulda, Reichenau, 
St. Gall . . . catalogues of the ninth 
century have been preserved’. Dr. 
Laistner calls attention to the calcula- 
tion of Dom David Knowles that in 
England from c. 1100 to 1175 the total 
number of religious houses increased 
from 88 to 340, not including cells and 
‘alien’ priories. It is always worth 
while to note what authors, classical or 
religious, are cited in works or docu- 
ments emanating from monastic houses, 
and, as it is said, ‘there can have been 
few, if any, monasteries that did not 
own some books, particularly on theo- 
logy’; but it may be doubted if the 
addition ‘just as the work of the 
scriptorium was a regular part of the 
labour performed in those communities’ 
conveys an altogether accurate im- 
pression. So far as Bede’s numerous 
works are concerned, the facts and 
figures collected suggest a growth and 
decline of fashion, the popularity during 
the period from ‘the late eleventh to the 
early thirteenth century’ being offset 
by a decline from 1250 to 1400, to judge 
from the dates of surviving manuscripts, 
followed by a ‘renascence’ of Bede 
during the fifteenth century for which 
possible explanations are suggested by 
way of questions that may well provide 
stimulus for further investigation. The 
six pages in which the wide distribution 
of Bede’s works in the Middle Ages is 
here illustrated will show by the addi- 
tions that they make to the post- 
humous work of Max Manitius, pub- 
lished in 1935 under the title of Hand- 
schriften antiker Autoren in mittel- 
alterlichen Bibliothekskatalogen, how use- 
fully one student’s researches can add 
to those of another even in a single area 
and make it seem worth while for others 
to essay the task in other directions. 
The interesting Bodleian MS. e Mus. 66 
(olim 189) described in the Summary 
Catalogue No. 3655 as written in the 
twelfth century in England is now 
identified as No. 441 in Dr. M. R. 
James’s list of the manuscripts once in 
the library of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, which also contained the letter of 


the monk Franco to the Abbot Ful- 
gentius and Franco’s treatise ‘de gratia 
dei’ or at any rate the last as well as 
Bede’s ‘expositio in cantica canticorum ’ 
with an unusual incipit. But reference 
is given also to another manuscript of 
Bede’s treatise in Summary Catalogue 
2014 B, now MS. Bodl. 161, of the first 
half of the twelfth century, identified in 
Dr. James’s list of manuscripts of 
Christ Church, Canterbury No. 85, 
where the treatise is combined with 
Jerome on Ecclesiastes. It is merely an 
accident that Dr. Laistner’s and Dr. 
King’s information happens to be fuller 
in regard to the second Bodleian MS. 
than to the first. Another St. Augus- 
tine’s Canterbury book (No. 434 in Dr. 
James’s list) is Brit. Mus. Domitian A 1 
which includes Bede’s verses ‘De Die 
Iudicii’. The MS. Hatton 23, to which 
reference is made, is in the Bodleian 
Summary Catalogue No. 4115 and there 
regarded as possibly a Canterbury book, 
c. A.D. 1100 from the style of the il- 
luminations. Attention is called, how- 
ever, to an unfinished letter of ‘Thom[as 
dei gr{atiJa Cant. eccl{esiJe minister 
humilfis]’ to the prior and convent of 
the Church of Malvern [altered in 
vasura from Wigorn] on behalf of the 
bearer Walter Mansel, not included in 
the Rolls Series edition of Becket’s 
letters. This is in effect little more than 
a pen-trial, though other letters have 
been added to the volume from Pope 
Pascal [II] to the clergy and people of 
Bayeux ‘Integritas praesidentium salus 
est subditorum’ (not in Jaffe’s Regesta) 
and from the Abbots of Citeaux and 
Clairvaux to William, Archbishop of 
Sens (A.D. 1168-70), for which reference 
is given to W. Holtzmann in Neues 
Archiv, Bd. 48, pp. 408-9. The manu- 
script contains Cassian’s Collations fol- 
lowed on f. 135 by the ‘expositio Bedae 
in Tobiam’, and does not seem to 
correspond with any of the books in 
Dr. James’s lists in his Ancient Libraries. 
Readers of this volume may well hope 
that the majority of the manuscripts 
listed, though continental, will have 
survived the ravages of war. 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
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BEDE’S CHRONOLOGY 


Bedae Opera De Temporibus. Edited 
by Charles W. Jones. Pp. xiv+416. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Medieval 
Academy of America, 1943. Cloth, 
$8 post free. 

To the man in the street Bede is an 
historian; to himself, perhaps, for the 
most part a Biblical commentator; in 
the work before us he is something of 
a scientist, and his real importance in 
this regard is fully set before us in 
Professor Jones’s learned introduction. 
He has been busied with Bede for a num- 
ber of years, and in 1939 segregated the 
falsely attributed from the genuine works 
in a book which is a model for such in- 
vestigations. Various articles published 
on both sides of the Atlantic have cleared 
the way for the present work. 

Till now students of Bede’s works on 
chronology have had to be content with 
Giles’s edition or with Migne, which is 
little more than a reprint of Hervagius 
(Basle, 1563). Dr. Jones, like others 
who have perused the catalogues of 
medieval manuscripts, has discovered 
that a large number of manuscripts go 
back to the ninth century. Many of 
these he has collated in full, others in 
parts, and he has thus acquired a solid 
basis for the reconstruction of the text. 

The prefatory matter consists of an 
essay on ‘The Development of the 
Latin Ecclesiastical Calendar’ in seven 
chapters, comprising respectively ‘In- 
troduction’, ‘The Early Paschal Com- 
putation ’, ‘The Cyrillan Easter-Table’, 
‘Easter-Tables in Rome and the West’, 
‘Easter in the British Isles’, ‘Irish and 
English Computistical Works ’, ‘Chroni- 
cles and Annals’; also of another essay 
on ‘The Computistical Works of Bede’, 
comprising three chapters on ‘Bede’s 
Use of Natural Science’, ‘Composition 


of the Opera de Temporibus’, and ‘The 
Manuscripts’. All this part carries us 
down to p. 172. 

Then follow the texts of De Tem- 
porum Ratione, De Temporibus, Epistola 
ad Pleguinam, and Epistola ad Wicthe- 
dum, with indications of sources and 
critical apparatus. The valuable ex- 
planatory notes which Dr. Jones has 
contributed follow, separately paged. 
The appendix contains excerpts from the 
Irish Computus, and the work ends with 
four copious indexes (sacra scriptura, 
auctores, codices, and proper names). 

In the introduction a flood of light 
has been cast on the history of chrono- 
logy, which is not without importance 
to the student of Roman history as well 
as of various other disciplines enumer- 
ated in the preface by Dr. Jones. It is 
enough to mention that both Mommsen 
and De Rossi thought it worth while to 
concern themselves with such matters. 
It is impossible in a review of this length 
to do justice to the signal advance 
which Dr. Jones has made on previous 
researches. 

I add a few notes: p. xi, ‘1886’ should 
be 1866; p. 20, ‘was’ should be ‘what’ ; 
Pp. 243 ‘pelignos’, not the insular error 
‘peligros’; p. 245, ‘accomodandus’ for 
‘accommodandus’ (cf. p. 308); p. 275 
bis, can Bede have been guilty of the 
solecism ‘octuagesimus’? (cf. p. 298); 
p. 289, read ‘renouemur’ for ‘reuoue- 
mur’; p. 309, read ‘millibus’ dzs for 
‘millia’; p. 310 read ‘Origenem’ ; p. 335 
add comma after ‘fuit’; p. 368, refer to 
Augustine rather than Eugippius ; p. 375 
read ‘are’ for ‘is’; p. 386 read ‘sub- 
trahe’ for ‘subtahe’; p. 416 read 
‘Zosimus’ for ‘Zozimus’. 

A. SOUTER. 
Oxford. 


NORTHERN ART 


Ellis H. Minns: The Art of the Northern 
Nomads. (British Academy: Annual 
Lecture on Aspects of Art, 1942.) 
Pp. 54; 28 plates. London: Milford, 
1944. Paper, tos. 6d. net. 

In this close-written and fully illus- 

trated lecture Professor Minns has 


rendered a real service to students of 
ancient art. It is natural to suppose 


that early cultural groups had their | 


artistic idioms, as they had their lan- 
guages; but very few languages have 
persisted—some of them in many 
varieties—and even fewer styles of 
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representation. Among these, the art 
of the Northern Nomads is remarkable 
for its wide range, its ingrained com- 
bination of style and naturalism, and 
its long resistance to foreign influences, 
and domination over what it eventually 
owed to them. For long the rarity and 
casual occurrence of examples, and the 
remoteness of the principal collections, 
made progress in analysis and com- 
parison slow; but in time these diffi- 
culties have been partly overcome, and 
in the last generation there has even 
been some scientific excavation, though 
some of the most important sites had 
already been robbed and disfigured. 
Much has become known also outside 
the homeland of the nomad peoples; 
and it happens that some of the most 
important contacts of the Northern 
Nomads are in the West with Teutonic 
peoples, and in the East with the 
Chinese ; both contribute evidence as to 
dates. 

As is to be expected, Professor Minns 
considers the archaeological material in 
its ethnological and geographical con- 
text. Nomad life limits strictly the 
opportunities for artistic expression. 
Materials are gold, bone, and horn— 
wood, leather, and textiles having 
perished except a few refrigerated speci- 
mens ; camp equipment and personal 
gear are of the simplest and most com- 
pact; representable subjects are only 
reindeer, deer, horse, and occasional 
lions; human forms are quite excep- 
tional, late, and perhaps intrusive from 
Iranian or Greek. Stress is laid on the 
prevalence of reindeer, as an indication 
of northern origin; but had not the 


reindeer a much wider range even in 
medieval times? It is limited more by 
food-supply than by temperature. 

No explanation is attempted—and 
perhaps none is possible—of the most 
remarkable feature of this northern art, 
its inveterate conversion of projecting 
elements in an animal design into other 
animals or their heads. This is not 
quite peculiar to this style; we have it 
on the Pacific coast of North America, 
where, as Professor Minns hints, it may 
result from intercourse with eastern 
Asia; in West Africa, where contact is 
difficult to imagine; or in an English 
family where the father draws ‘comical 
trains’ for the children, with human 
faces on wheels and funnel, because his 
father drew them for him. 

To connect either the earliest and 
pure phase of this ‘animal style’, or any 
of its later manifestations, with parti- 
cular peoples or migrations, is not easy. 
Approximate dates for the first deriva- 
tives are given by details borrowed 
from Ionian art of the sixth and seventh 
century B.c., and for the mature ‘Sar- 
matian’ style by Greek and Iranian 
objects from the same tombs; but even 
the word ‘Scythian’ has to be used with 
caution, and the detailed transmission 
from the steppe peoples to the Teutonic 
craftsmen of north-central Europe is 
obscure. With Sutton Hoo and the 
‘Book of Durrow’ we reach the further 
limits of period and range, after Chinese 
traffic and Moslem fanaticism have put 
an end to the story around the probable 
cradleland. 

Joun L. MyreEs. 
Oxford. 


POLITICAL REFUGEES 


Elemer BALOGH: Political Refugees in 
Ancient Greece (from the period of the 
tyrants to Alexander the Great). 
Pp. xvi+134. Johannesburg: Wit- 
watersrand University Press, 1942. 
Paper boards, 7s. 6d. 

THis is a short and interesting study by 

a distinguished international jurist, 

divided into an introduction, four 

chapters, and an epilogue. In the intro- 
duction the author, careful ‘not to 


interpret the evidence of ancient sources 
in the light of modern events’, points 
out that though the modern and an- 
cient phenomena of the political refugee 
‘may appear to be similar, the causes 
are not identical’. The first chapter, 
‘From Tribal Usage to City Law’, 
defines some terms, and is followed by 
a longer one, ‘ Proscription and Banish- 
ment in the Polis’. 

In primitive communities, as the 
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offender has endangered the life and 
solidarity of his tribe or clan or family— 
for he may by his action bring down 
upon it the wrath of the gods—he must 
be expelled and cut off from that com- 
munity, so that he can carry the guilt 
alone and the rest go guiltless. But a 
man can choose voluntary exile instead 
of being outlawed: so it was that young 
Patroclus found his way to Achilles, and 
so lawgivers are able to impose exile as 
an alternative to the more savage out- 
lawry. But just because ‘traditions 
retain their authority and standing’ 
even when they have lost their signifi- 
cance (p. 3), an element of religious 
feeling is always present. In all the 
cases which he discusses, Megacles and 
the Alcmaeonid ‘accursed’ clan, Alci- 
biades, Andocides, and others, the 
feeling against asebeia (in its various 
forms) was strong, and one of the 
charges that Lycurgus could bring 
against Leocrates was that by fleeing 
from Athens he had robbed the dead of 
the religious rites to which they were 
entitled (p. 36). In the early centuries 
of Greek history asebeia could never be 
lightly regarded, and it seems to me mis- 
leading to claim that ‘the Greeks knew 
of methods of camouflaging a political 
offence even during this early period’ 
(p. 8, referring to Megacles). Politics 
and piety were inextricably bound up 
in those days, and we must not attribute 
the sophistication of Ciceronian Rome 
to sixth-century Athens. It is an inter- 
esting suggestion by Balogh that it was 
to the Alcmaeonid Cleisthenes, who had 
known how the crime of his ancestor 
had brought shame and exile on his 
whole clan, that antiquity attributed 
the milder device of ostracism. Through- 
out this historical section we can, in- 
deed, note (at Athens, at least) ‘the 
progressive dissolution of family soli- 
darity and the growing leniency of the 
punishment’ (p. 19). The reasons for 
this may lie not only in the well-known 
‘normal mildness’ of the Athenians, 
but also in their common-sense realism ; 
when every man between twenty and 
sixty was important, no city could 
afford to deplete its fighting forces by 


mass expulsions; common sense and 
humanity could combine. In the fourth 
century, if not in Athens, in the rest 
of Greece, the sky darkens, and banish- 
ment ‘served merely as a means to take 
possession of the opponent’s property’ 
(Pp. 32). 

The third chapter, headed ‘The 
Political Refugee in Exile’, provides an 
interesting account and discussion of 
metics and proxeni, and of the possi- 
bilities an’ exile had of becoming 
naturalized in the city where he had 
taken refuge. Generally we note how 
the cities of mainland Greece were most 
unwilling to grant citizenship save in 
return for very valuable services, and 
hedged the granting about with great 
precautions (as stated in Demonsthenes, 
lix. 89-90), whereas the colonial cities 
showed greater readiness, as might be 
expected. In the fourth chapter, on 
Repatriation, the author discusses the 
terms of Solon’s amnesty, remarking 
that it was Solon’s aim to bring back 
the really useful citizens, and not to 
grant a general forgiveness to criminals 
(p. 58). He quotes with approval 
Usteri’s praise of the spirit in which the 
famous amnesty after the Thirty was 
carried out, with all the ‘immense 
amount of good will, self-control, and 
financial sacrifice that was necessary’, 
and continues: ‘Wherever it may be 
necessary to restore civic peace in a 
state after revolutions and counter- 
revolutions this Greek example should 
be considered and imitated’ (p. 63). 
But up to the present day no modern 
analogies can be found for it. 

In this short survey I have tried to 
suggest how valuable and interesting 
this study can be to anyone who is con- 
cerned with Greek history and Greek 
life. The book is a little prolix at times, 
and there are one or two slight mis- 
translations of the Greek, though they 
do not seriously affect the argument. 
But Balogh’s book is valuable and 
stimulating, and makes the reader look 
forward to his promised study on 
‘Cicero and the Greek Law’. 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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THE LAW OF GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 


Raphael TAUBENSCHLAG: The Law of 
Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the 
Papyri, 332 B.C.-A.D. 640. Pp. xv+ 
448. New York: Herald Square Press, 
1944. Cloth, $12.50. 

AmonG the many subjects enriched by 

the papyri from Egypt none has profited 

more than legal history. Many of the 
documents are legal in character, and 
even such as are not often furnish useful 
information. Mitteis, in vol. ii of his 
and Wilcken’s epoch-making Grundziige 
und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde 

(1912) surveyed the whole field of 

juristic papyrology, and in 1920 P. M. 

Meyer’s Juristische Papyri provided a 

fairly representative selection of texts 

illustrating the chief aspects of the sub- 
ject, but both works, though neither is 
at all obsolete, appeared too long ago to 
take account of recent publications, and 
an up-to-date manual was much needed. 

This Taubenschlag now supplies. 

This is not a legal journal, nor am I 
qualified to deal with technical minu- 
tiae. The volume is, however, meant 
not merely for legal experts, useful as 
it will be to them, but also for editors 
and students of papyri; and it is from 
the standpoint of the papyrologist alone 
that it can properly be reviewed by 
me. 

From this point of view the qualities 
required in such a work are a clear and 
systematic arrangement, comprehen- 
siveness, and a style of exposition not 
too narrowly technical for readers with- 
out legal training. All these tests are 
satisfied by Taubenschlag’s masterly 
work. It appears from a footnote on 
p. 43 (though not from the title-page) 
that there is to be a ‘ Volume II, dealing 
with constitutional and administrative 
law’. The subjects treated in the pre- 
sent volume are very fully covered, and 
use has been made of quite recent 
publications. The arrangement is logi- 
cal and well planned, and the state- 
ment so clear that no intelligent reader 
who has but so much acquaintance with 
Roman and other law as is necessarily 
acquired in studying the papyri is likely 
to experience serious difficulty. It is 


indeed remarkable how well a Polish 
scholar settled in America only since 
1940 has mastered the art of expressing 
himself in English, though now and 
then we are reminded by an un-English 
phrase or method of expression that he 
is using an acquired language. For 
example, ‘parentage’ is used (p. 140, 
etc.) in the now obsolete sense of kin- 
ship. 

After an introduction on the mutual 
relationship of Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman law (a subject to which he had 
previously devoted special attention) 
Taubenschlag deals first with Private 
Law (law of persons, law governing 
domestic relations, law of property), 
then with Penal Law, and finally with 
Procedure and Execution. Necessarily, 
his statement has to be dogmatic, but 
he calls attention to uncertainties and 
divergent views, and his full references, 
often quoting the words, provide ample 
checks. Among passages deserving 
special mention are the excellent sketch 
on pp. 37-9 of the two systems of law 
which developed under the Romans; 
Taubenschlag’s view of the vexed ques- 
tion of dypados and éyypados yduos on 
pp. 87 ff.; his thesis that private pro- 
perty in certain kinds of land did exist 
in the Ptolemaic period (pp. 175-8 ; does 
he sufficiently allow for loose termino- 
logy and the outrunning of legal theory 
by practice ?) ; the details of terminology 
in cases of obligation (pp. 221 ff.) ; and 
the clear statement (p. 226) of the dis- 
tinction between debt and liability. 

There are a number of misprints, not 
surprising in such a volume. Most that 
I have noticed are obvious, but the 
following may be mentioned: p. 252°, 
l. 1, Ll. &Aabé for guabé; p. 26, 1. 15, 
Subatianus for Sebastianus ; p. 65, 1. 14, 
l. as after whereas (?); p. 269, 1. 13, J. 
dpée for dpéev; p. 313%, 1. 11, 2. hand for 
have; p. 372, 1. 15, /. epanorthotes for 
eparnototes. On ‘ancient lights’ (p. 
197) reference might have been made 
to the phrase kvpia Oupidwy of P. 
Lond. III. 1179, 62 (p. 146), which pre- 
sumably refers to this right ; and to the 
reference for the insult of speaking 8a 
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Tis pwos (p. 334°) may now be added 
C. Bonner, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxv 
(1942), 1-11. Crénert has made it very 


doubtful indeed whether P. Grenf. IT. 73 


(see p. 36278’) really refers to banish- 
ment. 
H. I. BELL. 


British Museum. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


F. KINCHIN SMITH and T. W. MELLUISH: 
Catullus, Selections from the Poems. 
Pp. 126; 4 illustrations. (The Roman 
World Series.) London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1942. Cloth, 2s. 9d. 

E. C. KENNEDY: Martial and Pliny. 


Pp. xiv+144; illustrations. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1942. 
Boards, 3s. 6d. 


R. ARROWsMITH : Latin Verse through the 
Ages. Pp. vi+56. London and 
Glasgow : Blackie, 1943. Cloth, 2s. 

E. C. MARCHANT and G. Watson: New 
Latin Course (Part 2). Pp. viii+174; 
illustrations. London: Bell, 1942. 
Cloth, 4s. 

THE editors of these selections from 
Catullus believe that ‘by reading such 
Latin as this we can get more directly 
to the heart of the Roman than by 
reading many pages of Caesar or Livy’. 
It is true that many pupils in our 
schools never learn that the Roman had 
a heart, and this agreeably produced 
volume in the hands of a sympathetic 
teacher might well appeal to some who 
find even Virgil remote and uncongenial. 
By grouping the poems in a new order 
the editors have tried with considerable 
success to display the swift variety of 
Catullus’ art and at the same time to 
conform at least to some extent to the 
chronology of his life and his love for 
Lesbia. ‘To read in the eleventh poem 
of Catullus’ final repudiation of Lesbia 
and to come upon the first expression 
of his love in the fifty-first poem, is 
the height of absurdity’, they remark. 
They add an interesting chapter on 
Catullus and English literature and a 
few translations by various hands. The 
commentary is exceedingly brief but 
makes some good points and has the 
merit of treating Catullus as a poet 
rather than as a ‘construe’. 

Mr. Kennedy’s present volume is a 
companion to his Four Latin Authors 
and is intended to introduce the pupil 
of School Certificate standard to Latin 


literature of the Silver Age. Selections 
from the younger Pliny used to be 
available in several editions, and re- 
cently Mr. Robinson has produced his 
choice of the letters in the ‘Roman 
World’ Series, but it is likely that 
teachers will welcome a volume which 
provides a carefully considered choice 
of Martial’s work as well as a fair 
sample of Pliny. There is material here 
for perhaps three terms’ reading, and 
while it may be doubted whether three 
terms would be well spent on a diet of 
Martial and Pliny alone, the book could 
be used side by side with Four Latin 
Authors to give variety to the course in 
Latin without involving the purchase 
of more than two volumes. 

Miss Arrowsmith’s modest but pleas- 
ant book introduces its readers to an 
even wider field, covering as it does 
Latin poetry from Lucretius to Adeste 
Fideles and taking a glance on its way 
at authors usually unfamiliar to middle 
forms, such as Petronius, Ausonius, 
Sedulius, and the poets of the Carmina 
Burana. Latin poetry from Lucretius 
to Hadrian occupies 21 pages, from 
Hadrian onwards 15, but even an 
anthology so slight, consisting of pas- 
sages so short, gives some impression of 
the variety and continuity of Latin 
poetry. Miss Arrowsmith has chosen 
her extracts with such skill that there 
is hardly a line which should prove too 
hard for a young pupil reasonably well 
grounded in the language, and there is 
not a single passage that does not 
deserve to be included on its merits as 
literature. This is a book which should 
lighten and diversify the beginners’ 
labours and give him at least a glimpse 
of the goal. 

The New Latin Course is designed to 
fill the gap between the same authors’ 
Part 1 and their Latin Prose Composi- 
tion. Its exercises introduce inciden- 
tally much information about Roman 
history, mythology, topography, and 
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antiquities as well as giving adequate 
practice in Latin-English and English- 
Latin translation. The choice of words 
is good and the illustrations are well 
selected and in most cases satisfactorily 
reproduced. Probably few teachers 
would agree upon the most suitable 


order in which the constructions should 
be introduced, but this book is planned 
upon a coherent system which is doubt- 
less the result of long experience. 
: D. S. COLMAN. 
The Schools, Shrewsbury. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Bruce M. METZGER: The Saturday and Sunday 
Lessons from Luke in the Greek Gospel Lectionary. 
(Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek 
New Testament, Vol. II, No. 3.) Pp. vi+1o2. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press (London: 
Cambridge University Press), 1944. Paper, 
$1.50. 

Dr. METZGER’S work is in two parts: the first 

(pp. 1-67) is a study of the Saturday and Sunday 

Lessons from Luke; the second (pp. 69-90) is a 

composite collation of the readings of fourteen 

lectionaries for these lessons. There are two ap- 
pendixes: the first takes all the variants from the 

Textus Receptus which are supported by a majority 

of the fourteen lectionaries, and indicates what 

support is given to these variants in sixty-three 
selected non-lectionary manuscripts; the second 
appendix compares the Chester Beatty papyrus 

(P4°) with the Lectionary text. 

Dr. Metzger’s investigations show that the 
Saturday and Sunday lessons are really two 
separate series, originating independently yet with 
much in common. Both series show considerable 
traces of the ‘Caesarean’ type of text, with an 
inclination towards the group P*5, W, 28, fam. 1, 
fam. 13. The most probable explanation of the 
facts is held to be that the Lectionary text in these 
series ‘was constituted from a New Testament 
text which was predominantly “‘ Caesarean” (pre- 
Caesarean) in character’. In time characteristic 
Caesarean readings were gradually replaced by 
readings of the Byzantine type, but not com- 
pletely. 

Both the studies and the data are to be wel- 
comed warmly as a contribution to the clearing 
up of one of the most complex and difficult pro- 
blems of N.T. textual criticism. 

Corrigenda: p. 6, 1. 12, read Add. 31208; p. 25, 
1. 18, for 9: 9 read 6: 9; 1. 27, for ywxovres (2°) read 
wyovres; 1. 32, read o7t; p. 26, l. 16, read 8: 45; 
p. 36, 1. 30, for 106 read 86; p. 81, l. 32, read edwver ; 
p. 85, 1. 11, read annyyetAav; p. 91, |. 12, for ‘com- 
promising’ read ‘comprising’. 

T. W. MANSON. 

University of Manchester. 


Joseph C. PLUMPE: Mater Ecclesia. An inquiry into 
the concept of the Church as Mother in Early 
Christianity. Pp. xxi+149; 4 plates. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1943. Paper, $2. 

THis is an inquiry into the history of the concept 

Mother Church from its scriptural origins to the 

end of the third century. There is no need, with 


Dieterich and others, to regard the idea as an 
importation into Christianity from alien or semi- 
alien religious systems: the Pauline terms fre- 
quently recur in the scanty remnants of early 
second-century Christian literature (before gnosti- 
cism had become strikingly influential), and the 
title ‘Mother Church’ first appears in the letter of 
the confessors of Lyons and Vienne and in 
Trenaeus (least of all people likely to have bor- 
rowed from gnostic or semi-pagan sources). The 
phrase, and the reverent affection represented by 
it, sufficiently frequent in Tertullian, are a living 
reality to Cyprian. In these authors Mother 
Church is the terrestrial church, the mother of 
Christians: in Clement and Origen the reference is 
commonly to the ideal heavenly, even pre- 
existent, church, the terrestrial church being her 
daughter. Methodius of Philippi (or of Olympus) 
skilfully combines the two interpretations. It is 
remarked on as noteworthy that neither the term 
nor the thought appears in any Roman Christian 
author until the time of Damasus. 

The author appears to be a German immigrant 
or refugee, and is to be congratulated on his com- 
mand of English and the accuracy of his transla- 
tions into it from Greek and Latin. But the use 
of like as a conjunction is not English—if it is 
American it ought not to be. By English usage a 
negative in a main sentence does not require a 
redundant ot in the subordinate clause. Help- 
mate is hardly an English word, being a vulgar 
misreading of ‘help meet for him’ at Genesis, ii. 18. 
‘Masterful’ on p. 55 apparently means ‘masterly’, 
and ‘autopsies’ on p. 69 seems to stand for 
‘generalizations’. Erasmus is too great a man for 
his Jusus calami to be stigmatized as ‘impudent 
forgery’. 

That this piece of research has been well done 
is unquestionable: the author’s knowledge of the 
ancient and modern literature of the subject is 
apparently exhaustive. Whether the subject is 
of an importance which demands such a lengthy 
discussion is a matter upon which many Church 
historians would have grave doubts. 

E. EVANS. 

Hellifield. 


Studies in the Text Tradition of Jerome’s Vitae 
Patrum. Edited by W. A. OLDFATHER. Pp. 
xii+557. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois 
Press, 1943. Cloth. 

Amonc the earliest Latin contributions to what was 

to become the vast Acta Sanctorum of our day are 

three early works of Jerome on St. Paul (not 
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the Apostle), St. Hilarion, and St. Malchus. The 
Vienna edition of these has been entrusted to the 
well-known classical scholar, W. A. Oldfather, in 
association with Father J. F. Cherf, 0.S.B. The 
present work, of which Oldfather is the auctor, has 
been produced by ten younger scholars under his 
direction. The wisdom of this procedure is seen 
when it is pointed out that the number of manu- 
scripts runs into hundreds (523, to be exact), and 
that manuscripts of Greek, Coptic, and Syriac 
versions of the original Latin have also been taken 
into account. 

Writings of this sort constituted much of the 
lighter reading of the medieval Christians and 
were subjected to exceptionally free handling by 
readers. The classification of the manuscripts is 
in consequence a very complicated business. 
Rotographs of all the oldest known Latin manu- 
scripts were secured before the war, the work 
having been in progress for quite twenty years. 
Fortunately there are one or two manuscripts of 
quite early date and these help one to see how much 
revision took place later. The handy text of H. 
Hunter was used for collation purposes, and the 
variants mentioned in this book are generally 
variants from this text with the manuscripts con- 
taining those variants enumerated. Probably the 
classification will be modified somewhat after- 
wards to show the differences with the new Vienna 
text rather than with Hunter. Also, in deciding 
between two or more possible readings a minute 
study of Jerome’s style and language will help. 
It is obvious that a vast amount of careful work 
has gone to the compilation of these lists and the 
authors deserve to be congratulated on them and 
on the genealogical tables, to which the word 
‘outstanding’ would be deservedly applied. It 
should be added that the book consists not merely 
of discussion but comprises critically edited Greek 
texts as well as a reprint of Hunter’s text, which 
means that it can be used by itself without refer- 
ence to earlier editions of Jerome. 

A few notes occur to me in reading the work: 
‘Amiensis’ (pp. 11, 262) seems strange for the 
usual ‘ Ambianensis’; ‘Holkham Hall’ (p. 21) has 
by mistake been assigned to Dublin instead of 
Norfolk; ‘Escorial’ (p. 95) is not in Madrid; 
‘Brittanica’ (p. 556) should be ‘Britannica’. 

A. SOUTER. 

Oxford. 


H. R. W. SmitH: The Hearst Hydria. An Attic 
Footnote to Corinthian History. (University of 
California Publications in Classical Archaeology, 
Vol. I, No. 10.) Pp. 241-90; 5 plates. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press (London: 
Cambridge University Press), 1944. Paper, 75 c. 

LIKE all Professor Smith’s work, this is an authori- 

tative treatise which demands careful considera- 

tion and study. It falls into two main sections— 

publication of the Hearst hydria and a plea for a 

reconsideration of Corinthian chronology. The 

reviewer, more particularly in his present circum- 
stances, cannot do justice to this second section 
and can only point out that Professor Smith has 
mobilized an imposing array of evidence for dating 
Periander 592-552 B.C. rather than 627-587 B.C. 


. The major gain thereby is the coincidence of the 


best Corinthian pottery with the dynasty of the 
Cypselids, and the Amphiaraos krater in Berlin 
comes into direct relationship with the chest of 
Cypselos. The evidence is partly archaeological 
and partly historical and must be left to the 
specialists to assess. ; 

The Hearst hydria is a lonely and distinguished 
member of the large group commonly known as 
Attico-Corinthian, but in fact Attic under greater 
or less Corinthian influence: Sophilus, the C 
painter, and Sakonides (in the wide sense used by 
Rumpf)! are the most prominent sub-groups, about 
all of which Professor Smith has interesting and 
important things to say. The Hearst hydria itself 
he dates shortly before the middle of the sixth 
century B.C, 

T. B. L. WEBSTER. 

University of Manchester. 


1 Some further specimens of this group will 
appear in a forthcoming article by Mr. J. M. T. 
Charlton in A.J.A. 


Gladys R. DAVIDSON and Dorothy Burr THomp- 
son: Small Objects from the Pnyx, I. (Hesperia: 
Supplement VII.) Pp. 172; 79 figures. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, 1943. Paper, $5. 

Tuis publication is in the best tradition of Ameri- 

can archaeology. The individual objects are not 

of the sort that would cause the dealers to gather 
in their multitudes at an auction. Their value is 
of a different order: they come from excavations 
carefully conducted on the Pnyx at Athens, and 
the excavators have realized that every scrap of 
evidence as to the material remains from so his- 
toric a site has a right to be recorded in the fullest 
possible detail. This is what has been done for us 
by Miss Davidson and Mrs. Homer Thompson, 
whose husband supplies a brief foreword and the 

descriptions in the catalogue of section XV. 

The objects are of very miscellaneous kinds: 
inscriptions, dikasts’ name-plates, coins, weights, 
graffiti and dipinti, sculpture, lamps, loom weights, 
spindle whorls, implements, etc., jewellery, seal 
impressions, votive objects, glass, and figurines. 
The inscriptions include a mortgage stone, an 
honorary decree, and a few tombstones, one of 
which, with the simple words 
xaipe is an example of the haunting formula, 
found on many other tombstones, so familiar to us 
from Catullus’ epitaph on his brother. The coins 
range from the time of Alexander to late Byzan- 
tine: they are comparatively few in number, as 
are also the graffiti and the sculpture fragments. 
Lamps are more numerous and range from the 
fourth century B.c. to Roman times. The section 
on this subject forms a useful supplement to 
Broneer’s study of the lamps from Corinth on 
which it is based. Rather surprisingly the finds 
include a very large number of loom weights. 
They come mainly from one particular fill of earth, 
and Miss Davidson holds that they were not used 
on the Pnyx. But she has taken the opportunity 
of publishing them to make an interesting study 
both of the weights themselves and of the Greek 
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loom. The longest section of all is the last, that on 
figurines, which takes up a third of the volume 
and forms Mrs. Thompson’s contribution to it. 
Most of these figurines belong to the fourth cen- 
tury B.c., but a few go back at least to the sixth 
B.C. or come down to the fourth A.D. Like the 
other sections of the volume this too contains 
valuable material for the specialist and the two 
authors have called in other specialists to help 
with certain sections of their work. A reviewer 
who wished to make detailed comments would have 
to do likewise. But for a notice in the Classical 
Review, which is not the organ of archaeological 
specialists, it is perhaps enough for the reviewer to 
confess that he has not done so. 
P. N. URE. 


University of Reading. 


D. A. AMYx : Corinthian Vases in the Hearst Collec- 
tion at San Simeon. (University of California 
Publications in Classical Archaeology, vol. i, 
no. 9.) Pp. 30; 5 plates. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles : University of California Press (London : 
Cambridge University Press), 1943. Paper, 50 c. 

Tuls is a careful and acute study of five vases in 

the collection of Mr. William Randolph Hearst. 

The most interesting are a pyxis with plastic 

heads, and a bottle. The pyxis, according to Cecil 

Torr’s information, was found at Corinth in 1866. 

Payne saw that it was very like the Oxford pyxis 

1893. 125, though the heads are less good: Dr. 

Amyx places it still more precisely. Payne’s 

No. 883 is also in Oxford. The bottle came from 

the Revelstoke collection and is No. 60 in the sale 

catalogue. Dr. Amyx increases Payne’s list of 

Corinthian bottles: one in Oxford may be added, 

and one in the Louvre, (D?) 122, both with simple 

patterns. The Hearst bottle is one of those that 
have a pair of holes on the neck, which Dr. Amyx 
takes to be for suspension. This was no doubt 
their chief use. but there may have been another. 
The bottle in Amsterdam (C.V. Scheurleer III c, 
pl. 4, 1) has a cap-stopper which fits into the neck 
and could be secured by a cord passing through 
the top of the cap and the pair of holes pierced 
near the top of the neck: so Scheurleer’s descrip- 
tion, and my own notes agree: Payne’s sketch 

(N.C. 314, fig. 156) is misleading, I think, as he 

transfers the pair of holes from the neck to the cap. 


The treatise, though stuffed with facts, is 
vividly written, but would have been easier 
reading if the numerous footnotes had been placed 
at the foot of the page instead of together at the 
end. There is an excuse for this arrangement in 
popular works, but the volumes in the Californian 
series are not exactly popular works. 


J. D. BEAZLEY. 
Oxford. 


Essays by Divers Hands, being the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature of the United 
Kingdom. New Series, Vol. XX. Pp. ix+112. 
London: Milford, 1943. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

To readers of C.R. the most important contribu- 

tion in this volume will be Dr. H. V. Routh’s 

lecture on Humanism. Dr. Routh hopes that a 

revised humanism will, in the future period of 

reconstruction, provide the antidote to that de- 
humanization of man which is involved in the 
growth of industrialism, totalitarianism in its 
various forms and degrees, and the urgency of 
practical and utilitarian issues. To this end, 
humanism must renew its old interest in science; 
and its re-study of the Classics must be, not for 
their stylistic or historical value, but for ‘their 
reasoned conviction of human worth’, their pic- 

ture of man as an integral being, not man as a 

plexus of social or economic functions, a mere 

‘aggregate of administrative classifications’. Dr. 

Routh shows that modern scientific thought feels 

the need for a tenable philosophy. One could have 

wished that in his all too brief essay he had found 
room to discuss the difficulty that such a philosophy 
is exactly what humanism has consistently failed to 
provide. I would suggest that the reason for this 
failure, and for the progressive dehumanization of 
humanistic studies themselves, lies not so much in 
the quarrel of humanism with science as in its 
ancient renunciation of Christian theology. Among 
the other essays must be mentioned an account of 

‘Erasmus and his English Friends’ (H. J. Cowell) 

and one entitled ‘The Sleeping Beauty’ (Sir 

Stephen Gaselee) which recounts numerous ap- 

pearances in literature of the story told by 

Petronius (Sat. 85-7). 

J. TATE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


HERMATHENA 
LXIII: MAy, 1944 


F. L. Godfrey, Plato’s Doctrine of Participation 
[continuation of his article in LXI (May, 1942)]: 
indicates the idealist interpretation of the second 
part of the Parmenides (137 to end). Here Plato 
shows that the One, which is only one, exclusive 
and transcendent, is nothing and unknowable, and 
if we posit the Other (plurality) by itself it also 
is nothing and incognizable: we have therefore 
to posit the One (the Idea) as the formative factor 
which determines what is in itself indeterminate 
chaos: that is, we must posit the participation 


between the One and the Other which we arrived 
at in the first part of the dialogue. W. B. Stanford, 
The Hippolytus of Euripides: criticizing views 
expressed by D. Grene in his Three Greek Tragedies 
in Translation (Chicago, 1942), argues that the 
author has fallen into a series of misapprehensions 
by confusing the moral atmosphere of Euripides 
with that of Herodas or Petronius. J. G. Smyly, 
Square Roots in Heron of Alexandria. W. S. 
Maguinness, The Singular Use of Nos in the Corpus 
Tibullianum : classifies examples under the follow- 
ing heads: (a) Plural of Proprietorship, (b) Social 
and Domestic Plural, (c) Plural of Authorship, (d) 
Pluralis Modestiae, (e) Plural of Requesting, (f) 
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Plural of Pathos. These categories, M. maintains, 
cover all the instances of the singular use of Nos 
in this corpus. L. J. D. Richardson, Palmer’s 
Horace’s Odes Again: appends a note to his articles 
in Nos. LX and LXI on Palmer’s unpublished 
edition of the Odes. 


LXIV: NOVEMBER, 1944 


R. R. Hartford, Plato and Immortality: dis- 
cusses the argument in Republic X; the reasons 
given by Plato for holding that the soul does not 
perish by its own characteristic defect represent 
not logical proofs but considerations in favour of 
the superiority of the soul to its environment. 
Plato, however, was much impressed by the argu- 
ment from the ‘self-moving’ character of the soul. 
The doctrine of transmigration is not organic to 
his deepest thought. J. S. Starkie, James Henry 
and the Aeneidea: gives some details about 
Henry’s life. E. A. Thompson, Euripides Medea 
565: a protest: argues for retaining the reading of 
the MSS. evdSapovoiny against evdapovoiuer, 
Elmsley’s emendation approved by Jebb and 
Verrall, and adopted by Murray and D. L. Page. 
W. S. Maguinness, Jndex to the Speeches of Isaeus, 
Part ix (yu7rnp—odv) [continuation of the work 
begun by the late W. A. Goligher]. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
XXXIX. 3: JULY, 1944 

J. A. O. Larsen, Federation for Peace in Ancient 
Greece: reviews the history of efforts to secure 
general peace by co-operation and federal systems. 
J. A. Notopoulos, The Symbolism of the Sun and 
Light in the Republic of Plato, I. Agnes K. 
Michels, ITappynoia and the Satire of Horace: the 
idea of satire which H. expounds in S. I. iv and 
demonstrates in i-iii is the Epicurean paedeutic 
method of zappyoia defined and illustrated by 
Philodemus. A. H. Krappe, Artemis Mysia: 
explains the A.M. of Paus. iii. 20. 9 as a mouse- 
goddess and relates her to Apollo Smintheus, to 
Artemis the plague-sender found in Asia, to the 
plague-maiden who appears in many parts of 
Europe, and to her Christian successor St. Ger- 
trude, who is represented in art with mice. R. 
Lattimore attempts to relate the fourth stanza of 
Catullus 51 to the surviving fragment of the fifth 
stanza of Sappho 2. 


XXXIX. 4: OCTOBER, 1944 


Catherine Saunders, The Nature of Rome’s 
Early Appraisal of Greek Culture: emphasizes the 
importance of Roman adaptation of Greek philo- 
sophy and political thought : the reputation of the 
Scipionic Circle as a source of Greek inspiration 
may have been due to its influence on political and 
social life as much as to its influence on literature. 
J. A. Notopoulos, The Symbolism of the Sun and 
Light in the Republic of Plato, 11. Lieselotte Solm- 
sen, Speeches in Herodotus’ Account of the Battle of 
Plataea: speeches are used to convey, without a 
break in the narrative, the author’s interpretation 
of events. H. Bloch, Consules Suffecti on Roman 
Brick-Stamps. G. P. Shipp, Notes on Comic Frag- 
ments: Arist. fr. 488. 12 K., proposes xai @voyev 


avrois avrois évaviypaow; Caecilius, 7 R., for 
the jest compares Arist. fr. 198 K. and Eccl. 1032; 
46 R., compares Plaut. Asin. 243-7, 636-7, Truc. 
46-50; 56 R., collum praecidi iube = ‘have his head 
cut off’ and Ludo = Lydo (the speaker) ; 66-7 R., 
inermis = ‘not armed with gifts’; 121 R., the 
language is metaphorical, an elaborated occidi, 
R. Marcus on Philo, Quaest. in Gen. ii. 31 offers 
three explanations of é£ dépos. H. J. Rose cites 
Aug. Retract. i. 20 in confirmation of Ullman’s 
reference (C.P. xxxix. 47) of duérpors in Dion. Hal. 
vii. 72. 11 to Saturnians. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 
LXV. 1: JANUARY, 1944 

E. B. Stevens, Some Attic Commonplaces of 
Pity: considers the literary treatment of both 
positive and negative aspects of (a) 
(b) émecxeia, and (c) the effects of higher education, 
and concludes that these topics were well estab- 
lished as commonplaces by the date of Cleon’s 
speech on the reconsideration of the Mytilene 
decree (Thuc. iii. 36. 2). H. W. Miller, Repetition 
of Lines in Aristophanes: protests against over- 
harsh criticism of such lines, on the ground that 
the effect was either deliberate or to be accepted 
as ‘unconscious iteration’ of the poet’s own. 
A, Steiner, The Vernacular Proverb in Mediaeval 
Latin Prose, uses 65 authors to compile a list of 
298 such proverbs (Latin only 257, Latin and 
vernacular 25, vernacular only 16), and gives an 
appendix of 22 more from the Epistolae Obscurorum 
Virorum. F. Solmsen, Boethius and the History of 
the Organon: maintains that the orthodox order of 
the Aristotelian works on logic, which evidently 
appeared in the Greek MSS. known to Boethius, 
was essentially the creation of Porphyry and 
Iamblichus. L. B. Lawler, The Lily in the Dance: 
suggests that the yopixijs épyjoews known as 
xpivov was a figure of Cretan origin in which the 
dancers represented a conventionalized fleur-de- 
lys to symbolize Persephone’s meadow. L. A. 
Post, A New Reading of the Germanicus Papyrus: 
7a 5é uérepa Evloya maperopeva Ths 
Bedrnros (the things for which I receive credit are 
implications of their divinity) is read and under- 
stood as a mock-modest disclaimer which actually 
leaves Tiberius to bear the cost of the popularity 
he resented. 


LXV. 2: APRIL, 1944 


H. A. Sanders, Suetonius in the Civil Service 
under Hadrian: concludes that the office ab 
epistulis Latinis was the climax of an official career 
which must have begun before A.D. ror. M. Dillon, 
Italic and Celtic: accepts the existence of a well- 
defined Italo-Celtic group of dialects by c. 1500 B.C., 
but holds that the separation into two distinct 
families came considerably later. A. K. Michels, 
Lucretius and the Sixth Book of the Aeneid: assert- 
ing the paramount influence of Epicurean physics, 
seeks to show that the descent to the Underworld 
is the record of a dream. J. A. Notopoulos, The 
Method of Choosing Archons in Athens under the 
Empire: argues that, while the system of selection 
xara gas was too firmly established to be 
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abandoned, changing conditions led to modifica- 
tions in favour of either tribes capable of putting 
forward candidates acceptable as é¢ damdvrwy or 
specially distinguished individuals. W. E. Blake, 
Cicero’s Greek Text of Herodotus, 1. 31: on the basis 
of the version in Tusc. Disp. I. 47, reconstructs the 
Greek text as Cicero may have known it. F. 
Mezger, Latin Uxor: holds that uxor is antithetical 
in meaning to soror, deriving from I.E.* u-k-sor 
in which u = I.E.* au(e) ‘away’, so that the full 
sense is ‘the woman outside the family group’. 
R. Lattimer, Notes on Greek Poetry: deals with 
Archilochus 28 (supply 7 8 before domep and 
translate ovevpévn ‘leaning forward in her 
eagerness’), and 58 (adds further parallels in sup- 
port of Wilamowitz’s rots Qeoto. peta mdvra), 


Semonides 7. 57-62 (read mepirpéxer for 
and translate avdyxy . . . piAov ‘makes her husband 
intimate with hard times’), Alcaeus 46a and b 
(retain the allegorical meaning of the fragment), 
and 94 (read ayav after and retain 
papwrarat), Mimnermus 12. 5 (read for 
Simonides 53 (translate méAs dvdpa 
SiSdoxe: ‘the city reveals the nature of the man’), 
E. Capps, Did Menander Nod? Epitrepontes 53: 
inserting éywy’ for Syriscus, assigns ¢déov to 
Smicrines and and both to 
Davus. C. A. Lynch, Tacitus Annals, iv. 12: 
supporting it by grammatical and other arguments 
offers a translation of igitur contumaciam ...nurut 
efficiebat which keeps the MSS, reading unchanged. 
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